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e ROBIN HOOD 
e CINDERELLA 
e SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
@ IMCO SPECIAL (HIGH Protein) 


e MINUTE MAN 


e RED DRAGON 
e MERLIN 


Texas Wheat 


e ROYAL PRANCER 
e GOLDEN PRANCER 
@ WHITE PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 
e BETSY ROSS 


e TOPMOST 
e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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32,000 OUNCES=1 TON..... 
Through these feeders, many tons 


of flour are drawn daily from 


gigantic bins above. Yet so 
thorough are Pillsbury’s quality 
controls that every ounce of that 
flour is fully worthy of the fame 
behind the name... PILLSBURY 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
| in OUR TWENTY-SIX YEARS 












Higher Costs Ahead 






‘Dinse is an era of higher production costs 










ahead . . . a time when every businessman 
must plan carefully and intelligently to keep 
his operating expenses on a sound, competitive 
basis. Creeping advances in production costs 
can paralyze any business. Don’t let it happen 
to you. 


Costs can be controlled through better plant 
efficiency. That’s why good planning now can 


mean so much to your business future. 


And when it comes to planning efficient pro- 
duction, Jones-Hettelsater engineers have the 
right answers, backed by more than 26 years 
experience in designing and building for the 
flour, feed, cereal and grain industries. 














J ONES- s-FLerreisarer Construction Company i= 
Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade e 











1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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With their favorite brands of COMMANDER-LARABEE flours 
in the shop again, many a baker is enjoying easier produc- 
tion control and smoother shop operations. They appreciate 
the uniform fermentation and the stamina of good Bakers’ 
Flours that carry the load of readjusted formulas—to produce 
finer breads and other baked products of superior quality. 

These famous COMMANDER-LARABEE flours, milled 
from the finest of selected wheats by the men who know; 
are back at work in the bakeries of America. You'll be 
more than satisfied with the way the COMMANDER- 
LARABEE Flours of your choice give you better baking 
results. There’s a Baker’s Flour for your every baking need. 








COMMANDER- 
LARABEE 


MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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Bemis service to you covers every phase of packaging, such as supplying 





bags and bag closing material and designing brands. e Bemis manufactures 


all types of flour bags...and our policy is to furnish you with only the best. 


The Bemis factories across the country offer you a convenient, reliable source of supply. Call your Bemis representative. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore * Boston * Brooklyn ¢ Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Denver ¢ Detroit * East Pepperell * Houston 

Indianapolis * Kansas City « Los Angeles * Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis * Mobile * New Orleans * New York City 

Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha « Orlando Salina * Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle 
Peoria « St. Helens, Ore. © St. Louis . . Wichita *« Wilmington, California 
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We are prouder than ever these days of the ex- 
cellent production control laboratories that guard 
the quality of Made-Rite flour. At every step in 
the milling process, the production of MADE-RITE 
is under the watchful eye of the personnel of this 
department. Wheat selection by variety and a 
series of chemical, milling and baking tests are 
constantly applied to insure the fine performance 


of MADE-RITE in your bakery. 


























KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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@ Years before the Indian Campaigns, when army supply trains carried 
precious supplies in bags, Chase was one of the countty’s leading manu- 
facturers of textile bags. 1947 marks one hundred years’ experience in 
this business. 













This experience is important to you because it assures you better con- 
tainers for your products. It'll pay you to check with your Chase Sales- 
man, for Chase makes bags of all kinds—each container specifically de- 
signed for more economical and more efficient packing of your product. 


Remember, for Better Bags . . . better buy Chase. It’s more than a 
slogan, more than a catch phrase—it’s your positive assurance of an 
improved container. 
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FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 























ef 0 Of Custer’s Last Stand* ‘ 
CHASE was manufacturing Better Bags 
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OPEN MESH BAGS 
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PROTEX BAGS-SEWN, 
ALSO CEMENTED SEAMS 
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A S E eS AG ot. ee SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE . BUFFALO ° CHAGRIN FALLS, O. . CLEVELAND . CROSSETT, ARK. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS . HUTCHINSON, KAN. ° KANSAS CITY . MEMPHIS . MILWAUKEE « MINNEAPOLIS ° NEW ORLEANS . NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY + ORLANDO, FLA. + PHILADELPHIA « . PITTSBURGH «+ PORTLAND, ORE, 


. DALLAS . DENVER « ~° DETROIT . GOSHEN, IND. 


e REIDSVILLE, N.C. «© ST. LOUIS «+ SALT LAKE CITY ¢ TOLEDO 
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CHOOSE ISMERTA! 


Eye appeal and Taste appeal both are 
necessary to better bread sales. With 
ISMERTA as the foundation of your 
doughs, you have the right start toward 
these final objectives. For ISMERTA 
is the kind of flour that responds to 
expert baking technique and gives uni- 
form performance day after day. 
Many years of milling only to the 
highest standards has put ISMERTA 
far above the common run of flours 
in the confidence of hundreds of 
leading bakers. 


\ 





THE [SMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO [EZ 
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' Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks tation 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Export Flour May Go to Higher 
Extraction Rate; Buyers’ Choice 





Health Committee 
Endorses Kansas 
Enrichment Bill 


Kansas City, Mo.—Following hear- 
ings held in Topeka, Kansas, Feb. 19, 
the health and hygiene committee 
of the Kansas House of Representa- 
tives has introduced a bill providing 
for permanent and mandatory enrich- 
ment of white flour and bread in Kan- 
sas. The committee endorsed the 
measure unanimously. 

The enrichment legislation has the 
support of health and nutrition groups 
in Kansas, as well as farm organiza- 
tions, millers and bakers, representa- 
tives of which testified before the 
committee last week. Present indica- 
tions are that the measure has a good 
chance of adoption. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. B. PATTERSON RETURNS 
TO GRAIN COUNCIL POST 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The return of 
E. B. Patterson to full-time employ- 
ment with the National Grain Trade 
Council in its Washington, D. C., of- 
fice was announced by R. C. Wood- 
worth, council chairman. Mr. Pat- 
terson, during 1946 an army captain 
in military government work in 
Korea, returns as legal counsel, his 
former position. 

Mr. Patterson holds an A.B. degree 
from the University of Kentucky 
and a law degree from Columbus 
University in Washington. He spent 
some years in Washington in the em- 
ploy of Congressional Intelligence 
and the FBI, before joining the coun- 
cil staff, 

After graduating from the army’s 
OCS he went to the Transportation 
Corps in the Pentagon. Building, 
Washington, where he was assigned 
to the legal division and assisted in 





handling army relations with Con- 
gress. Late in 1945 he was assigned 
to the Military Government School 
at the University of Virginia. From 
there he was assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Justice staff in Seoul, Korea. 

Mr: Patterson is married and lives 
in Arlington, Va., where he is known 
for his interest in collecting books 
and items about Abraham Lincoln. 

At the annual meeting of the coun- 
cil in Chicago Feb. 12 Mr. Patterson 
gave an analysis of legislation pend- 
ing in the Eightieth Congress. As 
legal counsel for the council, he rep- 
resents all 27 of the organized grain 
exchanges of the nation and seven 
nation-wide grain and feed trade or- 
ganizations. 





425,000 LONG TONS MONTHLY 
LIKELY FOR SECOND QUARTER 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—It has been authoritatively learned here 
that the April and subsequent flour allocations will be in terms of 
wheat, thereby giving foreign claimants the right to select the ex- 
traction level for the flour allocated to them. 

Heretofore it was tacitly understood that foreign buyers could 
make this selection, but it was not clearly understood. Under the 
new plan a foreign claimant which had received an allocation of 
1,000 tons of wheat would be entitled to an export license to the 
quantity of flour which would be milled at the extraction rate 


designated. 





Laver Flour Export Program 


Probable; No License Control 


Washington, D. C.—A broadly ex- 
panded flour export program was sug- 
gested by PMA officials when they 
met here last week with a commit- 
tee from the milling industry to dis- 
cuss alleged abuses in the export of 
flour to general license countries. 
This program was put forward as a 
remedy for conditions which resulted 
in reported re-sales of American flour 
from general license countries to oth- 
er areas. Government officials upon 
analysis of the reported abuses decid- 
ed that a return to specific license 
control was too radical a cure for 
minor infractions and conceded that 
the violations were too difficult to 
police inasmuch as the reports of 
abuses were 60 days or more after 
they had occurred. 

The PMA suggestion was generally 
to liberalize the flour allocations to 
specific license countries where gen- 
eral license flour had been reported 
offered for re-sale. The millers’ com- 
mittee agreed that the industry 


greatly preferred to sell to some of 
the specific license countries which 
were our normal markets and esti- 
mated that the industry could supply 
as much as 500,000 long tons of flour 
monthly if the government desired 
that quantity without interfering 
with domestic supplies of bakery and 
family flour. 

However, there is considerable 
doubt that this optimistic outlook 
for flour exports will be achieved 
against opposition from the IEFC, 
which insists that the most efficient 
distribution of American food sup- 
plies for relief areas can be obtained 
in the form of whole grain, or at the 
choice between wheat and flour by 
the buying of recipient nations. For 
example, it is proposed that if as 
much as 500,000 long tons of flour 
is to go to relief nations during May- 
June, it should be sent in the form 
of 85% or higher extraction flour, or 
the buyer should be permitted to 


(Continued on page 37) 





Belgium, Holland, Britain Buy Flour, 
But Most Exports Await New Quotas 


Chief interest of exporters center's 
on new allocations for the second 
quarter, expected early. this week. 
With only a few odds and ends of 
European business remaining from 
the first quarter quotas and interest 
light from the general license area, 
the current private export picture is 
one of dullness. 

Small lots continued to be sold 
throughout Latin America, but there 
is no general buying being done now 
and total bookings are light. Arrivals 
of flour in most markets in the past 
Six weeks have been heavy and no 
large buying is likely until corisump- 
tion catches up with the flow of im- 
Portations that followed the. end. of 
oe various maritime tie-ups late last 
ear. 

Most export managers believe that 


Latin American buyers mostly are 
covered for their needs through April 
and in some cases into June. The one 
major exception is Cuba, where the 
subsidy dispute continues to forestall 
new business. 

Southwestern mills sold small 
amounts of flour.to the Netherlands 
last week to fill the extra first quar- 
ter allocation of around 75,000 sacks. 
Sales were made on the basis of $7.80 
@7.85 per 110 lbs, including commis- 
sion, c.if., Dutch ports. Some round 
lots of clears were booked to the 
British on the basis of $5.96, includ- 
ing 1% commission, New York, but 
the total volume was light because 
of the unfavorable East coast load- 
ing, which penalized southwestern 
sellers. Numerous protests were sent 
to Washington officials from the 


Southwest against the requirement 
of Atlantic seaboard loading, but this 
proviso apparently resulted from 
British shipping problems rather than 
any restriction applied by the U. S. 
government authorities. 

Some Pacific Coast soft wheat flour 
was sold to Belgium on the basis of 
$6.9644, jutes, cif. Antwerp, full 
weights guaranteed. Mills shipping 
on the guaranteed weight basis pro- 
tected themselves through an insur- 
ance set-up, handled by an American 
sampling company. Other mills re- 
fused the Belgian business because of 
the proviso of guaranteed full 
weights on the basis of Antwerp 
weighing. . 

Spring wheat clears to Britain sold 
at equal to $6.06 per 100 lbs, New 
York. 


In the May-June allocation pol- 
icy statement, it is expected that 
greater emphasis will be given to 
corn and corn. products. Inter- 
national authorities point out. that 
this probably will mean a larger ex- 
port of corn milling products. For 
example, Belgium has need for corn 
products, but has milling facilities 
for only 3,000 tons monthly. It is 
presumed that this nation, as an ex- 
ample, would take some portion of a 
May-June corn allocation in corn 
milling products. 


Quantity Most Important 


It is conceded in officials circles that 
the May-June flour export program 
will be accelerated, but only on the 
basis of a flour of a higher extrac- 
tion. Domestic mills should not find 
this condition onerous, it was 
claimed, as the country is now suffer- 
ing from a large supply of mill- 
feeds. 

Government officials operating at 
the international level contend that 
it is inefficient to ship fine patent 
flours to nations where quantity of 
food and grain offal is the major 
requirement and fine flours do not 
fully meet these needs. It is dis- 
claimed that there is any basic criti- 
cism of fine patent flours implied 
and the proposal to give the foreign 
claimant the luxury of choice of 
the extraction rate actually is to the 
advantage of the domestic mills, now 
that millfeeds are in such heavy do- 
mestic supply. 

However, even with the privilege of 
selecting the extraction rate for al- 
located export flour, it is conceded 
that flour exports for May-June will 
exceed previous levels and probably 
attain monthly totals of 425,000 long 
tons in wheat equivalent. 

It was understood on good author- 
ity that the USDA had planned to an- 
nounce that the export program for 
the last two months of this crop year 
would emphasize flour exports con- 
siderably larger than those now in 
effect. The April flour allocation will 
probably be 425,000 long tons, this 
source indicated, with substantial 
wheat and corn exports planned for 
that month. Earlier plans to move 
consequential amounts of corn from 
West coast ports were changed and 
at least 15 corn cargoes are now slat- 
ed for export through secondary ports 
such as Mobile, Beaumont and Gal- 
veston, it is learned. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Boxcar Shortage Perils All Industry 





EASTERN MILLS FEEL PINCH, 
OTHERS FEAR CURTAILMENTS 


Lag in New Car Output Blamed for Pyramiding Effects; 
Railroads Need at Least 100,000 New Cars, Offi- 
cials Claim at ICC Hearings 


Industries that depend almost 
wholly upon rail transportation are 
now realizing the predictions made 
last October by J. Monroe Johnson, 
head of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, regarding the effect of the 
increasing shortage of boxcars. 

Today, the boxcar situation is be- 
ing described as “paralyzing,” or 
“throttling,” instead of “bad” or 
“worsening,” the adjectives used last 
fall in discussing the number of 
available freight cars. 

Mr. Johnson stated last October 
that, unless at least 10,000 new cars 
a month were built for the railroads, 
this nation’s transport system could 
not cope with the increasing amount 
of freight to be moved. He pointed 
out at that time that freight cars 
of all types were being scrapped at 
a rate much higher than new cars 
were being put into service. 

After more than two weeks of 
hearings, the senate subcommittee, 
headed by Senator Clyde M. Reed 
of Kansas, has: announced that a 
greatly .increased number of new 
boxcars is the only practical answer 
to the freight transport problem 
which grows worse day by day. Sena- 
tor Reed and his committee mem- 
bers believe that it is imperative 
that at least 10,000 new cars a month 
be built. 


10,000 Cars a Month 


The Kansas senator has called a 
conference of industry representa- 
tives and government officials in 
Washington for Feb. 26 in an at- 
tempt to work out a plan to obtain 
10,000 new boxcars a month. Sena- 
tor Reed estimates the national need 
at 100,000 new cars. Boxcars are 
being relegated to the scrap heap 
at a rate about double the produc- 
tion of new cars. In January, the 
railroads report, only 2,408 cars were 
built, as compared with about 3,500 
retired. 

The railroads have about 88,000 
cars on order. T.e railroad officials 
feel that their industry is being 
slighted by the steel industry in the 
amount of steel delivered for new 
ear construction. The steel indus- 
try has been accused of giving pref- 
erence to automobile manufacturers, 
refrigerator firms and other indus- 
trial users of high quality steel. 

The flour and feed milling indus- 
tries, along with others, are feeling 
the pinch of a steadily declining num- 
ber of boxcars. The National Mill- 
ing Branch of the National Biscuit 
Company was forced to close its 
Toledo. plant for a while last week 
because of a shortage of cars to load 
out. flour and feed. There were re- 
ports that other mills in the Mid- 
west were shut down temporarily be- 
cause of a jack of cars. 


Buffalo Running Time Cut 


In Buffalo, curtailment of opera- 
tions in the flour mills varied. Some 





mills report that they are operating 
75% of capacity with no large layofis 
and others say they are operating on 
a 5%-day week with a comparable 
cut in output. One plant (not on 
the waterfront) was able to main- 
tain an uninterrupted schedule by 
shipping out the flour and feed out- 
put in the cars used to haul wheat 
to the mill. 


Union Officials’ Blame ICC 


Labor organizations in Buffalo rep- 
resenting flour and feed mill em- 
ployees feel that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is to be blamed 
for the boxcar shortage. Officials 
of the unions have asked their con- 
gressional representatives to ‘“de- 
mand that the ICC modify its dis- 
criminatory orders” diverting empty 
boxcars to the southwest and mid- 
dle west. The unions claim that a 
continued boxcar shortage will mean 
“stagnation of Buffalo’s flour, feed, 
grain and cereal industries.” 

W. E. Maloney, secretary of the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange, testified be- 
fore Senator Reed’s subcommittee re- 
cently that Buffalo mills were short 
2,600 cars during the first six weeks 
of 1947. One mill manager testified 
that his company has paid $24,000 
over its normal transportation 
charges to move grain out in trucks 
and other mills reported purchasing 
wheat not needed just to get the box- 
cars. Much of the wheat was shipped 
in by rail at a freight cost of $135 a 
car. - 

It is believed by some in the trade 
that flour mill production losses will 





decline further from its 75% of ca- 
pacity figure, should the boxcar short- 
age continue even at the present rate. 


Chicago Elevators Short 


A check of 13 grain elevators in 
Chicago by the Board of Trade there 
showed unfilled orders for 5,850 box- 
cars for grain shipments eastward. 

The boxcar shortage in the Pa- 
cific Northwest is complicated by sev- 
eral factors, the principal one being 
the mills’ lack of high protein wheat 
which originates mostly in Montana. 
One large Seattle grain company re- 
ported 10 of its more than 30 line 
elevators in Montana plugged due to 
the car shortage. 

Three large mills in the Pacific 
Northwest are on the verge of clos- 
ing due to the shortage of milling 
wheat. Various units within the 
plants which run mostly on high pro- 
tein wheat are already shut down 
but, as yet, the shortage of Mon- 
tana wheat has not forced any gen- 
eral shutdown, although this is ex- 
pected within another week or 10 
days unless the car situation shows 
some improvement. 

The Great Northern and the North- 
ern Pacific railroads are the two 
main grain roads and they both are 
far behind in car orders and have 
been since November. The Great 
Northern has less than 30% of its 
ownership because eastern roads are 
not returning the cars. 


Open Cars Being Used 


Some lines are using open gondola 
cars and closed top hoppered cars 
to move grain. Mills are forced to 
use inbound cars for outbound do- 
mestic movement and this is very ex- 
pensive from a labor cost angle. The 
mills are doing considerable repair 
work on the cars to put them in a 
usable condition. 


Expect Pinch in Southwest 
Although no mills in the South- 
west have had to curtail operations 
for lack of boxcars, it was learned 
this week that officials of the Asso- 
(Continued on page 36) 


Millers Shy From 
Cuban Sales, Due 
to Subsidy Tangle 


The Cuban flour subsidy tangle re- 
mains practically unchanged, accord- 
ing to a letter from Martin Smith, 
general manager of the Flour Millers 
Export Association, to members of 
that group. 

“Advices from Cuba indicate that 
the attorneys for the banks have re- 
ported that the decree attaches cer- 
tain responsibilities that the banks 
cannot assume,” Mr. Smith’s letter 
states. “The brokers association has 
submitted a memorandum to the gov- 
ernment suggesting that it abandon 
the subsidy program and permit nor- 
mal selling. The government has not 
acted on the memorandum. 

“Many mills are now in the unen- 
viable position of having drafts re- 
maining unpaid. A number of mills 
have discontinued shipping altogether 
except on letter of credit or to long- 
established customers who give satis- 
factory assurance that they will pay 
drafts in full. 

“Believing that it would help to 
bring the whole matter to a head 
more quickly, I have just cabled the 
Cuban Minister of Commerce in Ha- 
vana, Viz: 

““Flour mills gravely concerned by 
failure many Cuban buyers meet cur- 
rent drafts covering sales and ship- 
ments arranged prior recent Cuban 
government decree. Moreover they 
feel compelled cease selling or ship- 
ping anything more until decree 
amended to assure customary full 
payment of drafts.’ 

“All the largest shippers to Cuba 
have already agreed to discontinue 
further sales and shipments until the 
situation is corrected by the Cuban 
government, and it is assumed that 
all members will be glad to do like- 
wise.” 





Co-op Decision Is Threat to Free 
Market, Say Exchange Directors 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The board of 
directors of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, in a statement issued fol- 
lowing a special meeting Feb. 21, ex- 
pressed concern for the future of “a 
free and open competitive market” 
as a result of the recent Minnesota 
Supreme Court decision upholding 
the right of a co-operative association 
to buy grain for its own account. 
The decision, sustaining a lower court 
decision, nullified an order of the 
state’s Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission directing the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association to “cease 
and desist” the practice of acting both 
as principal and agent in ‘grain trans- 
actions. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

“In the opinion of the board. of 
directors of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, the recent decision of the 
Minnesota Supreme Court relating 
to the functions of principal and agent 


may well prove damaging to the in- 
terests of the producers of grain in 
the Northwest. 


Competition Essential 


“A free and open competitive mar- 
ket is essential to a free people. The 
best interests of producers, shippers, 
buyers, sellers and consumers of 
grain demand it. The maintenance 
and preservation of a truly free mar- 
ket has been the primary objective of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Minne- 
apolis, now the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, for more than 65 years. 
But to be free and to operate fairly 
and justly without discrimination to 
buyer or seller, a free market must 
have rules based upon the highest 
standards of business and ethical con- 
duct. 

“Such rules are, and have always 
been in effect in this. market. .One 
of the most important of these rules 
is based on the law of. the state 





of Minnesota which prohibits any per- 
son from acting both as _ principal 
and agent in the same transaction. 
This is designed for the protection and 
benefit of producers and shippers of 
grain to this market, and to prevent 
any unfair advantage being taken 
against them, or any unjust profit 
gained at their expense. So long as 
human nature remains what it is, 
man cannot serve two masters. Neith- 
er can he, as a receiver, divide his 
loyalty between the customer he is 
bound to serve and himself, to his 
own gain. 

“Grain is sold to the highest bid- 
der in a free and competitive market. 
This advantage is lost the moment 
the receiver acts as both seller and 
buyer in the same transaction. 

“The board of directors of the Min- 
neapolis ‘Grain Exchange reaffirms 
the. basic fairness and justice of. that 
policy, expressed both in the law and 
in its rules and reaffirms the convic- 
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tion that-this principle is essential 
to the protection of the interests of 
producers and shippers. 


No Change in Rule 

“The 1917 law of the state of Min- 
nesota forbidding commission firms 
from acting as both principal and 
agent is the expression of sound busi- 
ness principle. The board of direc- 
tors does not intend to suggest any 
change in the rule of this exchange 
which is based upon that law. The 
decision of the Minnesota Supreme 
Court does not alter the fundamental 
honesty of this rule. 

“This exchange has a proud history. 
It has developed through the years 
the largest cash grain market in the 
world. This has been made possible 
by the producers and shippers of 
grain in this territory who in turn 


have benefited from the services of 
this free and competitive market. 
Members of the exchange engaged in 
the grain commission business have 
done much to initiate and foster farm- 
ers’ co-operative elevators throughout 
the Northwest. They and other mem- 
bers have engaged in innumerable 
constructive activities for the benefit 
of agriculture. 

“This market has gained its present 
position by adhering uniformly to the 
highest principles of business ethics 
and integrity. If this progress and 
proud achievement are to continue, 
the exchange must keep faith and not 
depart in the slightest degree from 
these principles which exist funda- 
mentally for the benefit and protec- 
tion of producers and shippers who 
are the foundation of the grain in- 
dustry. We have no hesitancy in de- 
claring that this policy shall prevail.” 
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Farmers Union Head Calls Court 
Decision a Great Co-op Victory 


Commenting upon the Minnesota 
state supreme court’s unanimous de- 
cision Feb. 14 holding that the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion has a legal right to buy grain 
for its own account when it is shipped 
to market for sale by its own mem- 
bers, M. W. Thatcher, general man- 
ager of the association, hails the rul- 
ing as a great victory for the farm- 
ers’ co-operative movement. He says: 

“Not only the future growth, but 
the very life of co-operatives was be- 
ing tested. What the Minnesota su- 
preme court said was simply this: 
that farmers have a right, through 
their co-operatives, to engage in busi- 
ness and handle their own products 
from farm to processor, and to enjoy 
the extra earnings that accrue to 
them through their joint efforts. 

“The Minnesota state supreme 
court, in effect, had to decide whether 
or not to sustain state and federal 
laws and hundreds of millions of 
dollars of public funds appropriated 
to aid farmers to get a fair price for 
their products through their co-opera- 
tives, or whether all this effort and 
money was to be discarded at the 
very hour when co-operatives are 
achieving a real measure of success, 
all to appease the private profit cor- 
poration system.” 

If the decision had been adverse 
to FUGTA, Mr. Thatcher says, the 
association “would have had to trim 
its extensive operations and settle 
down to becoming merely a grain 
commission firm. In this capacity it 
would have been obliged to sell the 
farmers’ produce every day as it ar- 
rived in the terminal markets. It 
would have to do this because, to hold 
up the grain to a later day, GTA 
would either have had to pay demur- 
rage on sidetracked grain cars, or 
store it in a terminal elevator. If 
the grain went into a terminal ele- 
vator, GTA would have had to pay 
all the expenses of unloading, storing 
and reloading to the terminal eleva- 


SAYS FRANCE TO GET 
U. S. WHEAT 


Press reports early this week 
Stated that Pierre Tanguy-Prigent, 
French Minister of Agriculture, who 
has just returned to France from vis- 
its to the United States and Canada, 
informed Paul Ramadier, Premier, 
that the United States agreed to ship 
France 1,550,000 tons of edible wheat 





/ and 10,000 tons of seed wheat. 
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tor. In such a case the terminal 
elevator would have appropriated 
every advantage it could to itself in 
the mixing and processing of grain. 
The earnings of such operations by 
GTA now accrue to the farmers.” 

Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation, adds Mr. Thatcher, has 
been able “to slowly accumulate 
enough capital to acquire its own 
terminal elevators. By using these 
terminal elevators, which the farmers 
themselves either own or lease, it has 
been possible to save the margins 
found in terminal elevator operations 
for the farmers. The grain farmers 
of the Northwest have been very suc- 
cessful. They have been successful 
because they now carry out the dif- 
ferent marketing operations. All the 
intermediate. savings that accrue 
through the various operations, from 
farm to processor, now belong to the 
farmers. 

“In an effort to restrict and par- 
alyze the grain marketing operations 
of GTA, its adversaries sought to 
make it nothing but a grain commis- 
sion merchant. By this effort they 
hoped to shackle it just as it was on 
the threshold of its greatest oppor- 
tunity.” 
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SUPPLY OF BAG TEXTILES 
NOT ENOUGH FOR DEMAND 


New York, N. Y.—Bag manufac- 
turers in the market here for stan- 
dard cotton textile constructions are 
finding it increasingly difficult to buy 
goods because of the demand for 
sheetings from automobile manufac- 
turers, furniture manufacturers and 
the garment industry. ‘Those buy- 
ers, it is reported, are willing to pay 
up to 5c more per yard and the 
textile bag makers have been un- 
willing to meet the bid. 

Concern was also expressed by 
some in the textile market on the 
extent .of the speculative buying. 
There was a trend last week in the 
purchase of certain bag construc- 
tions for third quarter delivery by 
traders who, it is predicted, will at- 
tempt to resell the goods to bag 
manufacturers who will be desper- 
ately in need of goods for fall busi- 
ness. 

The scarcity of jute has increased 


the demand for cottons, particularly - 


from formula feed manufacturers. 
This added pressure on cotton tex- 
tiles has caused a shortage of some 
constructions equally as severe as 
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CHASE MANAGERS MEET—The Chase Bag Co. held its annual man- 
agers’ conference at the Palmer House in Chicago Feb. 6-8, with R. N. 
Conners, vice president and general sales manager, in charge. The company 
is observing its centennial anniversary during 1947. Shown above, left to 
right: Front row—A. H. Nuhn, assistant treasurer; K. H. Stevens, sec’y; 
R. N. Conners; F. H. Ludington, president; C. S. Sheldon, vice president 
and treasurer; E. K. Ludington, Jr.,-vice president; H. C. Hancock, man- 


ager, Toledo; E. R. Bolman, specialty department. 


Second row—W. N. 


Brock, assistant general sales manager; P. L. Ullmann, manager, Buf- 
falo; J. H. Counce, manager, New Orleans; G. N. Burns, sales manager, 
paper bag division; J. W. Satterwhite, production engineer; W. J. Muller, 
manager, Kansas City; J. P. Falconer, assistant manager, Dallas; F. J. 
Danner, traffic manager; W. K. Woods, Jr., manager, St. Louis; J. D. 


Cramer, manager, Goshen. 


Third row—A. A. Glatz, sales manager, Mil- 


waukee and Chicago; C. R. Decker, Jr., manager, Milwaukee; R. V. Brad- 
ley, manager, New York; J. A. Brewster, manager, Portland; J. E. Beck- 
er, manager, Chagrin Falls; F. E. Hall, manager, specialty division; 
A. P. Ellerbrock, assistant traffic manager; J. R. Hale, manager, Min- 
neapolis; B. Deutsch, sales manager, specialty division; A. C. Ogden, 
manager, Dallas; N. G. Kappler, manager, Philadelphia. 





at any time during the war period. 

The textile trade is not unmindful 
of the danger of speculative influ- 
ences in the market and most selling 
houses are refusing to sell gray goods 
to other than legitimate buyers who 
have been on their books for many 
years. It was evident, however, that 
considerable yardage of bag textiles 
was going to speculators. 

One danger, it was said, was that 
should a break in prices take place 
in April or May, the speculative fac- 
tor will exert a harmful influence on 
the market by having to unload 
goods at reduced prices, thereby 
throwing the normal price structure 
out, 

Should the market remain strong, 
however, it is predicted that bag 
manufacturers would be forced to en- 
ter the market and pay high second- 
hand prices for the more commonly 
used constructions in sheetings. 
Many manufacturers have been de- 
liberately staying out of the market, 
it is reported, because of the high 
prices and many buyers for textile 
bag houses believe that prices are 
going to decline later. 

Multiwall paper sack manufactur- 
ers report that the demand from 
flour mills for paper containers is 
excellent and that their products 
command active interest in the trade. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.62, as 
compared with 8.87 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 29.92, as compared 
with 16.75 a year ago. 


MERRILL LYNCH HIKES 
GROSS INCOME IN 1946 


New York, N. Y.—A 30% increase 
in the number of accounts handled 
and a rise of $1,431,676 in gross in- 
come to $29,523,668 was reported in 
the 1946 annual report of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, in- 
vestment firm. An increase in ex- 
penses caused net income before 
taxes to decline from $8,834,063 in 
1945 to $6,216,649, the report states. 

Charles E. Merrill, directing part- 
ner, states in a foreword to the re- 
port that too few organizations have 
given their workers a tangible stake 
in the success of the business or made 
them feel individually important. 
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BUTLER-WELSH CO. BUYS 
ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR 


Omaha, Neb.—The Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co. has purchased the Rock 
Island Co.’s Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
grain elevator with a capacity of 
1,600,000 bu., it was announced by 
J. L. Welsh, general manager of the 
firm. He did not reveal the price. 

The structure had been leased by 
the grain firm from the railroad for 
seven years. The storage capacity 
of the firm now totals 3,000,000 bus. 
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NEBRASKA GRAIN GROUP 
PLANS ANNUAL MEETING 


Omaha, Neb.—The annual meeting 
of the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Association will be held here March 
14. Secretary J. C. Swinbank of 
Lincoln, -Neb., said association mem- 
bers would be luncheon guests of the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce that 
day. 

















PMA Prices Ignore Wheat Strength 


Washington, D. C.—Pending the announcement of the April export pro- 
gram, Production and Marketing Administration officials have decided to 
stand on present flour prices at New York of $6.20 and $6 at the gulf, despite 


the recent upsurge in wheat markets. 


It was learned from officials of the 


PMA that flour purchases at those price levels brought in approximately 
1,000,000 sacks of flour through Feb. 24 from a week previous. Sales ac- 
cepted Feb. 24 resulted from offers made last week, but which could not be 
confirmed and accepted, due to the week-end holiday. 
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PROPOSAL FOR WORLD WHEAT 
AGREEMENT DRAWS CRITICISM 


Industry Spokesmen Oppose Restriction on Marketing of 
Domestic Flour; Price Proposal and U.S. Quota 
of Export Markets Also Attacked 


Washington, D. C.—Trade and con- 
gressional attention is being directed 
to the renewed international wheat 
agreement proposal which will be the 
subject of an international conference 
in London, convening March 18. 

(A summary of the proposal made 
by the International Wheat Council 
appears on page 20 of this issue of 
The Northwestern Miller. Editorial 
comment may be found on page 25.) 

Comment in Washington, while un- 
favorable, thus far generally appears 
to be based less on studied criticism 
of the specific proposals that on the 
over-all opposition to the principle 
of such agreements. This perhaps is 
best revealed by the statement of 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma who 
said that he had not read the prelim- 
inary drafts of the planned agree- 
ment but feared that most of these 
international agreements were at the 
expense of the American producer 
and taxpayer. 


Restrictions Hit 


Trade criticism is aimed at the fact 
that it is a definite restriction on the 
marketing of domestic grain and 
wheat flour, and in so far as the 
price levels of the world export of 
wheat are geared to a Canadian base 
it is presumed that exports of Ameri- 
can flour would have to be subsidized 
to sell'in world markets at a price 
comparable to the Canadian base 
price. 

The international wheat agreement 
is said to be consistent with the ob- 
jectives of the International Trade 
Organization and the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, but in official 
circles is criticized at this time as 
giving rise to the impression that the 
period of world critical need for wheat 
is nearing an end. According to com- 


petent agricultural economists, a 
world surplus of wheat is unlikely 
before the end of the 1948 crop and 
probably not until the 1949 crop har- 
vest has started. Any agreement pro- 
posal such as that which will be dis- 
cussed in London next month is seen 
as a discussion of surplus conditions 
which still do not exist. 


Prices Criticized 

Commercial grain representatives 
in Washington charged that the pro- 
posed agreement virtually would elim- 
inate the United States as a postwar 
wheat exporter and predicted Con- 
gress will not approve American par- 
ticipation under such terms. 

The spokesmen further declared 
world maximum and minimum prices 
are apparently dictated by Great 
Britain and Canada, as they follow 
“too closely for coincidence” prices 
under the United Kingdom-Canadian 
four-year wheat pact signed last sum- 
mer. Price range limitations vary 
from $1 to $1.80 bu in alternative 
suggestions, with the $1 to $1.55 U. 
K.-Canadian price receiving strong- 
est support. 

Grain and mill representatives said 
the base period suggested to deter- 
mine export quotas is the worst pos- 
sible from this country’s standpoint, 
and demanded that the United States 
be given more than the 16% of ex- 
port market allowed under the pro- 
posal. 

The 16% allocation was criticized 
by Rep. August Andresen of Minne- 
sota, who last summer lashed out at 
the Canadian-British agreement. He 
declared that the proposal leaves this 
country in an inferior postwar wheat 
exporting position once world pipe- 
lines are filled and production in 
devastated areas returns to normal. 





Midwest Forum Views Generally 
Favorable Agricultural Future 


Kansas City, Mo.—A thorough sur- 
vey of the outlook for the agricul- 
tural economy of the nation in the 
coming year was presented at the 
annual Agricultural Forum, sponsor- 
ed by the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Association, in Kansas City, 
Feb. 20. While the picture has some 
dark spots, in general the prospects 
outlined at the conference were bas- 
ically favorable. 

This year is a year of decision as 
far as United States economic. poli- 
cies are concerned, Dr. R. T. Bur- 
dick, head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, Colorado A. & M. College 
stated, and the agricultural industry 
is the key to the ups and downs of 
prosperity. Dr. Burdick brought out 
several questions that face United 
States today: Namely, are 
r We-prepared to accept world leader- 
ship from Great Britain, will we have 
courage to work world problems out 
with the other nations, will we meet 
the responsibility of paying off -the 
: national debt and adjusting our tax 
program to face world -responsibili- 
ties, will we have courage to hold 





monopoly in check, and can we con- 
serve our natural resources? 

Agricultural industries will pros- 
per as the farmer prospers, said 
Prof. E. M. Funk of the Department 
of Poultry Husbandry, University of 
Missouri, who named six ways in 
which the feed industry must co- 
operate to create better profits for 
the poultry and egg producer. 


Production Help 


Defining chemurgy as the science 
of conversion of agricultural crops to 
industrial products, Dr. C. L. Shrews- 
bury, chairman of agricultural chem- 
istry at the Midwest Research Insti- 
tute, Kansas City, declared the insti- 
tute was seeking to help agriculture 
attain full production and find new 
uses for by-products not used for 
food. The food processor and the 
feed manufacturer -work hand in 
hand, for the processor cannot oper- 
ate at a profit without selling his 
by-products. Dr. Shrewsbury went 
on to.explain the. purposes of the in- 
stitute and concluded with the obser- 
vation .that. industry cannot grow 
without research and that industry 
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research must augment the work 
done by tax-supported experiment 
Stations to more completely cover the 
multitude of agricultural problems. 

Louis E. Hawkins, vice director of 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, cited the 
major statistics on the decline in 
livestock population and pointed out 
that. these numbers are now in line 
with feed supplies, with the exception 
that optimum protéin feeding of pres- 
ent numbers would bring a deficit in 
protein supplies. He urged the feed 
industry to bend every effort to en- 
courage farmers to attain the in- 
creased efficiency of better feeding 
practices. 

John H. Caldwell, Sr., St. Louis 
feed broker, told those present to be 
result-minded in their marketing pro- 
cedures, and not too price-minded. 
He also advised the group not to try 
to beat the market by bucking com- 
petition for an ingredient at a time 
when price structures are continually 
under a postwar change. He cited, 
as an example, the many instances 
of round-the-clock buying imme- 
diately following the release of price 
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ceilings last fall. 

The future of the feed industry de. 
pends upon two potential factors, our 
national income and the nature of 
our diet, according to the address 
given by Lloyd S. Riford, chairman 
of the board, American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association, in the fina] 
session of the convention. Heavier 
consumption of milk, meat, poultry 
and eggs which was influenced by 
wartime eating habits plus a con- 
tinued high rate of income will main- 
tain in some areas and expand in 
others the market for formula feeds. 

Gilbert L. James, Kansas City, 
western district sales manager of the 
Ralston Purina Co., was elected pres- 
ident of the association. Mr. James, 
who was vice president during the 
past year, replaces B. D. Eddie, Su- 
perior Feed Mills, Oklahoma City. 
New vice president is W. Lewis Drake 
of the Humboldt (Kansas) Mills, 
George Simpson of the Chic-O-Line 
Mills, Hobart, Okla., was elected sec- 
retary. Lewis E. Selders, Spear Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City, was re-elected 
treasurer. 





Brewers’ Grain Limitations 
End, Except Wheat, Rye, Rice 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
has announced that, beginning March 
1, brewers may use unlimited quan- 
tities of grain and grain products 
other than wheat, rye and the pro- 
ducts of wheat and rice. 

Since Dec. 1, 1946, the use of grains 
such as corn, barley and other grain 
and grain products, except wheat 
and rice and their products, has been 
limited to the quantities used in the 
corresponding quota period beginning 
in 1945. 

The prohibition against the use of 
wheat and wheat products is being 
continued. The use of rice of table 
grades is prohibited, and the total 
quantity of other grades of rice and 
rice products permitted to be used 
in each quota period is limited to 
100% of the quantity used in the 
corresponding quota period beginning 
in 1945. 

The restrictions on wheat and rice 
are being continued in view of the 
shortage of these grains for domestic 
and export food needs. The removal 
of restrictions on the use of other 
grains and grain products is made 
possible by the increased production 
and improved supply position with 


BAKERS’ SUPPLY GROUP 
WORRIED OVER WHEAT 


Chicago, Ill.—The National Bakers 
Supply House Association, aroused 
over the growing export demands for 
wheat and flour, has called the at- 
tention of Illinois representatives in 
Congress to statistics which it be- 
lieves will completely exhaust domes- 
tic supplies of wheat before another 
harvest if the potential foreign com- 
mitments are met. The association 
points out that wheat prices have 
risen to the highest level in 30 years 
and says that experts in the grain 
and milling industries are of the 
opinion that conditions will be worse 
this spring than last. Illinois con- 
gressmen are requested by the 
NBSHA to confer with “proper par- 
ties in the administration who are 
about to work us into another 
crisis.” 





respect to such grains in the United 
States. 2 

The changes announced are ef- 
fected by a revision of War Food 
Order 141 which consolidates into 
one order the remaining effective 
provisions of war food orders 66, 141 
and 144. The revised WFO-141 con- 
tinues (1) the restrictions with re- 
spect to the use of wheat in mixed 
feeds, which previously were con- 
tained in WFO-144, (2) the restric- 
tions on the use of rye in beverage 
spirits, (3) the prohibition against 
the use of rye in the manufacture 
of ethyl or butyl alcohol and (4) the 
prohibition against the use of wheat 
in the manufacture of distilled spirits 
for beverage or industrial purpose. 
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WALTER WARRICK NAMED 
HEAD OF AIB COMMITTEE 


Chicago, Il]—Walter Warrick of 
Chicago, vice president of the J. R. 
Short Milling Co., was elected chair- 
man of the Industry Relations Com- 
mittee of the American Institute of 
Baking at its meeting held Feb. 19 
at the Chicago Bakers Club. Mr. 
Warrick succeeds Russell W. Varney, 
whose resignation recently was ac- 
cepted with regret. Mr. Warrick is 
author of the special report prepared 
for the committee on the work of the 
consumer service department of the 
institute. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
HOLDS BIRTHDAY LUNCHEON 


Chicago, Ill.—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago held its first social meeting 
for 1947, the February Birthday 
Luncheon, Feb. 17. M. M. Jackson, 
Vienna Model Bakery, presided. Each 
member having a birthday during the 
month was presented with a red car- 
nation. 

The proposed noon luncheon pro- 
gram was discussed and the namie 
“The Dough Mixers” was suggested 
and approved. 

Out-of-town. guests at the meeting 
included N. Amrhein, Amrhein’s Bak- 
ery, Springfield, Ill, and G. A. Me- 
Gough, McGough Bakery, Rice Lake, 
Wis. 
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Hope Bill Would 
Establish Foreign 
Agriculture Office 


Washington, D. C.—Rep. Clifford 
R. Hope, chairman of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, has introduced 
a bill (HR-1994) which would estab- 
lish an office of foreign agricultural 
relations in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The office would operate on a high 
diplomatic policy level, it is under- 
stood, relating primarily to foreign 
agricultural relations. It would com- 
pile, study and disseminate informa- 
tim concerning foreign agriculture. 
World demand, prices, production and 
marketing problems also would be 
studied by officials of the office under 
the terms of the Hope measure. 

Agriculture department officials 
state that the department did not re- 
quest introduction of such legisla- 
tion, but probably would favor it. 
A similar bill was introduced in the 
last Congress and was given formal 
approval by the department. 

It is believed that the office which 
would be established with the pass- 
age of the Hope bill would not con- 
flict with the operations of the Of- 
fice of Foreign Agriculture Require- 
ments since that organization deals 
with commodities whereas the sug- 
gested office is intended to enter that 
policy field to aid in foreign agricul- 
tural problems. 
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AMENDMENT TO MAINE LAW 
~ ON ENRICHMENT PROPOSED 


‘Boston, Mass.—An amendment to 
the existing Maine law requiring en- 
richment of white bread and flour has 
been introduced which would elim- 
inate the requirement that-the pur- 
chaser furnish the seller a certificate 
when unenriched flour is sold to the 
distributors, bakers or manufactur- 








HEAD: MAN—H.: :R. Diercks, mana- 
ger of the St. Louis office of Cargill, 
lht., Was named president of the 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange at that 
Organization’s ‘recent meeting. Mr. 


“Diercké has held ‘important commit- 


teé chairmanships during his mem- 
bership in the exchange and was a 


sdirector: during 1948-44, second vice 


president in’ 1945, -and first vice presi- 
dent-in 1946. ‘With Cargill since 1935, 
Mr. Diercks has* been the St. Louis 
Branch office manager since 1939. 
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Minnesota Order to Prohibit 
Unlaundered Secondhand Bags 


ers who use such flour to make prod- 
ucts other than white bread or rolls, 
according to a recent report by the 
New England Bakers Association. 
Since the law requires a baker to en- 
rich his bread, the Maine state de- 
partment of agriculture feels that the 
requirement of such a certificate is 
unnecessary, the association reported. 
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NEW SALES RECORD 
FOR BISCUIT FIRM 


National Biscuit Volume Totaled 
$220,195,488 in 1946—Net Earn- 
ings Up 638% 


New York, N. Y.—National Bis- 
cuit Co. sales in 1946 totaled $220,- 
195,488 to set a new high record for 
peacetime sales, George H. Coppers, 
president of the company, announced. 

Net earnings for the year in- 
creased 63% to $17,162,294, or $2.45 
a share, compared with $10,508,448, 
or $1.39 a share, the previous year, 
Mr. Coppers said. 

These earnings were exclusive of 
a nonrecurring item of $2,492,685 
arising from settlement of the com- 
pany’s processing tax claim and ap- 
plying to operations prior to 1936. 
Including this amount, net income for 
1946 was $19,654,979, or $2.85 a share. 

Mr. Coppers told stockholders in a 
statement accompanying the financial 
statement that “the yéar 1946 pre- 
sented more obstacles to the opera- 
tion of our business than any of the 
war years.” Issuance of War Food 
Order 144, requiring the company’s 





mills, with others, to produce 80% 


extraction flour, plus the limitations 
on domestic use of flour, brought 
about shutdowns in the company’s 
various mills and bakeries at times, 
Mr. Coppers said. 

Uncertainties over the future of the 
Office of Price Administration, he 
pointed out, reduced supplies of short- 
ening, second only to flour in impor- 
tance. The price of shortening varied 
from 16c lb in June to 55c in October, 
he added. 

The common dividend of the com- 
pany’s stock was raised Feb. 24 to 
40c a share from 30c paid in preced- 
ing quarters. The rate was lowered 
to 30c from 40c in July, 1942. 
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CCC EXAMINES DULUTH 
FOR GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


Duluth, Minn.— The Commodity 
Credit Corp. is surveying the possi- 
bility of purchasing between 25,000,- 
000 and 30,000,000 bus of wheat from 
the Northwest and shipping it via 
Duluth when the navigation season 
opens. 

The strategic position of Duluth in 
transportation of grain was pointed 
out by government officials. It was 
reported that the wheat is needed to 
help fulfill America’s export goal of 
12,000,000 tons by June 30, 1947. 
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NEW CHICAGO BRANCH 


Chicago, Ill—The Wall Street firm 
of Francis I. DuPont will open.a Chi- 
cago branch office about March 15, 
under the management of Sidney W. 
Moss. 

The firm will also join the Board of 
Trade Clearing Corp., and will have 
its offices in the. Board of Trade 
Building. : 

Two members of the firm, Edmund 
DuPont and A. Rhett DuPont, will 
become members of. the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 














Minneapolis, Minn.—An order has 
been prepared by the Minnesota State 
Department of Agriculture, Dairy 
and Food, directed to millers and 
bakers within the state, which would 
prohibit the use of unlaundered sec- 
ondhand textile bags for packing 
flour and other cereal products. The 
order would not, in any way, affect 
the use of new textile bags. 

Henry J. Hoffman, chief chemist 
for the state department, told The 
Northwestern Miller that the order 
would become effective April 15, 1947. 
Date of issuance was indicated as 
Feb. 24, but copies that -were to be 
mailed out to all bakeries and flour 
mills in the state had not been re- 
ceived from the printer in time for 
mailing on or before that date, Mr. 
Hoffman said, adding that the regula- 
tion would be mailed out. 

The sanitary regulation specifies 
that “laundering” of the secondhand 
bags does not mean turning the con- 
tainers and subjecting them to a 
shaking or aspiration, but that suit- 
able cleansing agents such as soap 
and hot water, etc., shall be used. 

“The order was issued,” Mr. Hoff- 
man said, “‘to eliminate the possibility 
of contamination of the flour packed 
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in the secondhand bags from insect 
fragments and other contaminants 
that might have become attached to 
the bag after it was originally used. 

“The regulation in no way affects 
the use of new textile bags for pack- 
ing flour,” he concluded. 

The chief chemist for the state 
food inspection agency first gave no- 
tice to the flour- milling industry 
that such an order would be issued 
when he appeared on a program of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
in Minneapolis Jan. 19, 1946. 

He explained at that time that his 
department has the authority to re- 
quire laundering of all secondhand 
textile flour containers. He cited 
Chapter 495, Laws of 1921, Section 
43 of the Minnesota statutes, which 
reads: ‘No person, firm or corpora- 
tion shall operate any bakery . 
or any place where food products are 
manufactured, packed, stored . . . or 
sold for any purpose whatsoever if 
the same is in a filthy, unclean or un- 
sanitary condition. . . .’”’ Under that 
provision, he said, any secondhand 
flour sack that has not been laun- 
dered before being reused will be 
classed as being in an “unclean or 
unsanitary condition.” 





Continuation of CCC Subject 
of Senate Committee Hearings 


Washington, D. C. — Unless the 
Commodity Credit Corp. is extended 
past its present expiration date in 
June, the Department of Agriculture 
will have no means of carrying on its 
price support, subsidy and loan pro- 
grams, N. E. Dodd, undersecretary 
of agriculture, told the full Senate 
Agriculture Committee at the open- 
ing hearing on S350. 

This bill would extend CCC for an 
additional two years, while other 
bills have been introduced in the 
80th Congress to make the corpora- 
tion a permanent government agen- 
cy. Mr. Dodd described CCC as 
“the heart of all agricultural depart- 
ment programs.” 

Meeting for approximately an hour, 
members of the committee used much 
of the time in questioning Mr. Dodd 
closely on whether the operations 
carried on by CCC have been suc- 
cessful from a financial standpoint. 
With the exception of the subsidy 
programs, Mr. Dodd*advised the sen- 
ators that agriculture price opera- 
tions have been profitable for both 
the government and the farmer. 

The committee adjourned until 


HUTCHINSON SPOT WHEAT 
OFFERINGS LIGHT 


Hutchinson, Kansas—Although re- 
ceipts continue high, spot wheat of- 
ferings on the Hutchinson trading 
floor are light and grain men pre- 
dict they will become smaller. They 
base this forecast on the large 
amount of deferred shipment deals. 
Wheat is being contracted for ship- 
ment up to more than 60 days. 
Farmers have become extremely bull- 
ish since the recent rise and, with 
no burdensome stocks, are not hurry- 
ing to sell in spite of the attractiv 
price level. = 





mL —__  millfeed yield per 100 lbs, of flour, 


Wednesday when Mr. Dodd is ex- 
pected to continue his testimony. 
Senator Aiken advised members of 
the group that the grain and wool 
processing industries have requested 
an opportunity to appear before the 
committee, and*added that he under- 
stood they intended to present testi- 
mony opposing continuation of CCC. 
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WHEAT HEADS EXPORT LIST 


Toronto, Ont.—Two thirds of Cana- 
dian exports to the United Kingdom 
are in the agricultural and animal 
products groups, the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Ottawa, reports. 
The item leading all exports to the 
United Kingdom in the calendar year 
1946 was wheat which had a value 
of $140,600,000. Bacon was second 
with a value of $65,200,000 and flour 
third valued at $53,300,000. The 
quantity of eggs exported from Can- 
ada to the United Kingdom in 1946 
had a value of $26,100,000 and cheese 
$21,200,000. 
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MILLFEED PRODUCTION 


Millfeed: production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 58,707 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 


Production for the current week com- ° 


pares with an output of 59,092 tons 
in the week previous and 64,481 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
1,794,703 tons, as compared with 1,- 
893,408 tons in the corresponding: pe- 
riod a year ago. Figures show pro- 
duction from March 1 to Sept. 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 
Ibs. of millfeed being accepted as the 
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ADVANCING WHEAT MARKETS | 
STIMULATE FLOUR BUYING 


Relative Strength in Deferred Futures Causes Some Bak- 
ers to Abandon Bearish Price Ideas—Mills Book 
More, But Lengthy Contracts Few 


Advancing wheat futures prices, 
particularly on the deferred deliver- 
ies, jarred many bakery buyers loose 
from their bearish price ideas the 
past week and a fairly good volume 
of business was booked by mills. 
Rumors that the government was 
considering shifting from wheat to 
flour on its export program added to 
the strength. Bookings, however, 
were not large individually, indicating 
that most bakers prefer to follow a 
hand-to-mouth policy for the remain- 
der of the crop year, or as long as 
the currently high level of flour 
prices continues. Some setback from 
the extreme high of the week oc- 
curred toward the close, but quota- 
tions average 15c to 25c above a week 
ago at most consuming centers. 


BELGIUM, HOLLAND 
BUY FLOUR 


Southwestern mills booked some 
business to Belgium and the Nether- 
lands at prices in the range of $7.79 
to $7.82, c.if. Dutch ports. Some 
hard winter clears were booked to 
the British at $5.96 New York, while 
spring clears sold up to $6.06 Atlantic 
ports to Britain. Latin American 
countries added small bookings dur- 
ing the week, but Cuban business still 
was stalemated by subsidy difficul- 
ties. The Production and Marketing 
Administration continued as a liberal 
buyer and there were indications of 
even greater purchases by that 
agency as the Commodity Credit 
Corp. shifts from a grain to flour 
basis on its export program. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
HAVE CAR TROUBLE 


The problem of transportation is 
the major difficulty now facing the 
Canadian milling industry. Mills are 
running to capacity on domestic and 
export orders, but with shipments not 
moving fast enough, many plants 
have their storage facilities complete- 
ly filled and some will soon have to 
suspend operations. Domestic de- 
mand continues keen and Winnipeg 
reports fair sales to India, China, the 
Philippines and Central and South 
American countries. Vancouver, how- 
ever, reports the Chinese picture now 
so confused that exporters simply 
are sitting back and awaiting devel- 
opments on the part of the National- 
ist government. Severe prairie storms 
have affected a number of Canadian 
mills, both in the way of getting 
wheat from elevators and in making 
shipments of flour. 


WHEAT ADVANCE 
SLOWS BUYING 


Sharp wheat advances discouraged 
flour buyers in the Southwest, except 
for limited export business and fairly 
heavy sales to the PMA. Although 
most bakers are not very well cov- 
ered on forward needs, the higher 
prices that have followed the upswing 
in wheat have discouraged most of 
them from doing any purchasing. 
Having missed the boat on the cur- 
rent advance, they now are inclined 
to wait for a setback and meanwhile 
are purchasing on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Competition of relatively low- 
er priced spring wheat flour has also 





been a factor in the quiet hard win- 
ter wheat flour trade. Shipping direc- 
tions are slower, interpreted as mean- 
ing reduced baked goods sales volume 
in recent weeks. Increased corn meal 
consumption in the rural South is 
cutting into family flour trade. Lim- 
ited sales to Latin America and small 
bookings on the miscellaneous addi- 
tions to first quarter quotas of Bel- 
gium and Holland constitute the cur- 
rent foreign trade. British clear of- 
fers were not attractive to winter 
wheat mills because of the Atlantic 
port loading, but some round lots 
were sold at $5.96 New York. Total 
sales of flour by southwestern mills 
last week averaged 81% of capacity, 
against 77% a week previous and 
11% a year ago. 


BAKERS COME IN 
FOR SPRINGS 


Spring wheat mills booked an av- 
erage of 147% of capacity last week, 
as compared with 107% the previous 
period and 25% a year ago. In- 
quiry was fairly good most of the 
week, buyers apparently being in- 
fluenced by the strength in wheat 
futures. The heaviest bookings were 
made the first day or two, with bak- 
ers the heaviest buyers, although 
family distributors also were in evi- 
dence. The bakery business, how- 
ever, is somewhat spotted, reflecting 
some slackening in baked goods de- 
mand in some areas. Shipping direc- 
tions appear to be picking up again 
following a dull period for some mills. 
Some mills are booking enough new 
business from day to day to keep un- 
filled order balances at 90 to 120 days, 
but most of them have not much bet- 
ter than a month’s run of orders on 
hand, according to reports. North- 
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western mills had. little clear flour 
to offer to England, but sold what 
they could spare, consistent with 
domestic needs. Some Belgian and 
Dutch business on the supplemental 
first quarter quotas was booked and 


it is understood that these allotments 


have largely been filled. 


EASTERN BUYING 
SHORT-LIVED 


Flour bookings at Buffalo slack- 
ened as prices advanced with wheat. 
The car shortage at that center is 
particularly acute. In New York 
business was quiet following moder- 
ate sales of spring standards at $6.15 
@6.30 before wheat advanced, to 
both jobbing and baking trade. 

After a short buying splurge at 
Boston on a special price offering, 
flour trading reverted to the dull pat- 
tern in effect for some time. Small 
bakers continue a hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing policy, for delivery within 14 
days. The sharp rise in wheat has 
failed to weaken their resistance to 
current flour quotations, which are 
10c to 20c higher than a week ago. 
Some say they will curtail operations, 
if necessary, as it is nearly impos- 
sible to operate profitably in view 
of consumer resistance to baked 
goods prices. Despite unabated buy- 
ers’ resistance at Philadelphia, some 
scattered buying of flour is reported. 
Part of this is attributed to hardship 
cases, where bakers’ stocks were near 
the vanishing point. 


CHICAGO TRADE 
PICKS UP 


Chicago handlers report some bak- 
ers entering the market for flour, de- 
spite further price advances. Having 
missed the boat some weeks ago, 
they are taking on one to three car- 
lots for 60 to 90 days’ shipment, but 
long distance bookings still are cur- 
tailed by the belief that prices should 
work downward as the new crop ap- 
proaches. Shipping directions are 
better, though still slow in spots. 
Very little new business is reported 
by St. Louis mills, with domestic 
demand indifferent and orders lim- 
ited to carlots for near-by delivery. 





Daram Geeneier Demand Still Slow; 
Millers Show Less Interest in Wheat 


About the only buying of durum 
granulars being done is by a few of 
the smaller manufacturers who have 
been pursuing a hand-to-mouth pol- 
icy, at regular intervals for small 
lots. The bulk of the trade seems 
to be covered temporarily, and is 
uninterested. 

With the macaroni trade out or 
the granulars market, millers are not 
competing for the modest arrivals of 
durum wheat. This has_ brought 
about a rather unusual situation. Top 
grades of hard amber, suitable for 
milling, are quoted at $2.26 bu, but 
red durum, which normally goes to 
the feed trade, is selling up to $2.25 
bu. The difference between the two 
varieties should be nearer 15c. Am- 
ber durum, which a week ago brought 
1@2c bu over ordinary protein spring 
bread wheat, is now quoted at 7@8c 
bu less. Even at the currently fa- 
vorable price relationship millers are 
not buying more durum than they 
have granulars sold against. They 
are not taking any chances in ac- 
cumulating supplies of raw material 
if macaroni manufacturers lack con- 
fidence in anticipating their granu- 
lar needs, even though there is the 
possibility of a shortage before an- 





other crop can be harvested. 

Granulars are quoted at $5.50, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Eastern reports indicate that the 
currently slow demand for macaroni 
and noodle products reflects a desire 
of retailers to work down previously 
purchased stocks before laying in 
new supplies. The Lenten season is 
likely to bring some improvement. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Feb. 21, were 
as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.21@2.24 $2.15@2.22 
2 Durum or better... 2.21@2.24 2.15@2.22 
3 Durum or better.. 2.20@2.23 2.14@2.21 
4 Durum or better.. 2.19@2.22 a ge a 
5 Durum or better.. 2.18@2.21 oe. 5 OP eee 
1 Red Durum ...... 2.25 2.24 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United. States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
J gee eee *141,698 67 
Previous week ....... 193,829 91 
Bee BE edvstegcesss 192,754 90 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Feb. 22, 1947............ 6,486,266 
July 1-Feb. 23, 1946......0.000:5 7,026,440 


*Preliminary, 
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Clears are tight in view of the Brit. 
ish biddings. Jobbing trade is quiet, 
with buyers resisting prices. . 


SOUTHEASTERN BUYING 
IMPROVES 


Even in the face of advancing 
prices, southeastern flour business has 
shown a little improvement, especial. 
ly with the bakery trade, some of 
which had held off as long as feas. 
ible. Bookings were generally light, 
however, few being over the 10,000. 
sack level. Baked goods sales are 
picking up again to some extent from 
the decline which has been noticed 
since the first of the year. Some 
family flour sales are reported right 
along, although wholesalers have de- 
clared that they will discontinue han- 
dling flour if the price goes hizher, 
Blenders bought for immediate or 30 
days to meet pressing requirements, 


PACIFIC MILLS 
SELL MORE 
In the Pacific Northwest, Seattle 
mills reported increased bakery buy- 
ing with the advance in prices due 
(Continued on page 35)! 
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FEEDSTUFFS MARKETS 
SHOW SLIGHT DECLINE 


PMA Price Index on Feedstuffs Dips 
to 197.6, Below Feed Grains 
Index 


Feed markets averaged slightly 
lower during the past week or 10 
days, reflecting price reductions in 
soybean meal, gluten feed and brewers’ 
and distillers’ dried grains. Wheat 
feeds, which have been relatively 
cheap, strengthened slightly as pro- 
duction decreased. The index of 
wholesale feedstuffs prices for the 
country as a whole, compiled by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, fell to 197.6, four points be- 
low the feed grain index which ad- 
vanced to 201.9. Last November the 
feedstuffs index was 47 points above 
the feed grain index and in October 
stood at 206.7 under ceiling controls. 
Strength in the grain market stimu- 
lated to some extent the general de- 
mand for feedstuffs, but supplies were 
adequate to meet all inquiries. 


Millfeed Output Drops 

Millfeed production dropped off 
slightly. The shortage of boxcars to 
move wheat and flour was partially 
responsible for the decline. At Min- 
neapolis, bran and standard middlings 
advanced $1 ton while flour middlings 
and red dog were up $1.50@2 ton. 
Higher prices at Chicago and Kansas 
City placed northwestern millfeeds 
more in line for eastern shipment, and 
some business was booked for deliv- 
ery to eastern distributing centers. 
The car shortage interfered with full- 
time operations of spring wheat mills, 
and offerings of offal were corre- 
spondingly smaller. Some _ mills 
found it necessary to press sales for 
mill door delivery because of their 
inability to secure cars, but such of- 
ferings were readily taken at the 
higher basis. Minneapolis feed ship- 
ments for the week totaled 18,480 
tons; a year ago, 21,140 tons. 

At Chicago, millfeed markets were 
strong to higher, with production 
somewhat less and demand more ac- 
tive. At Kansas City, bran and 
shorts were quoted $1@1.50 ton high- 
er. Higher wheat costs and improved 
domestic. demand together with some 
export interest in millfeed supplies 
were responsible for the upward 
trend in values. 
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New Crop Wheat Futures 


Join Price Advance 


Distant Deliveries Add 16c Bu During Past Week, Indicating 
Strong Export Demand Beyond Current Crop Year 


New crop wheat futures joined the 
recent upward march of the old crop 
deliveries in a wildly fluctuating mar- 
ket the past week, indicating that 
millers and grain men are becoming 
more convinced that the huge export 
program will deplete supplies of 
1946 wheat and absorb early mar- 
ketings of the 1947 crop. The old 
crop positions advanced into new 
high ground for the past 27 years, 
Chicago March hitting $2.38%, but 
failed to hold all of the gains. 

As of Feb. 24, Chicago March 
closed at $2.36%4, up 3c from a week 
previous; May $2.26%, up 7c; July 
$2.08, up 16c; September $2.01%, 
up 16c. Similar gains were recorded 
at Kansas City, where March closed 
at $2.27, May $2.17%, July $1.99 and 
September $1.944%. Minneapolis May 
ended at $2.22% and July $2.07%. 


Mill Buying Evident 


Short covering was evident in the 
advancing trends, although commis- 
sion house buying included a liberal 
volume of purchases for milling and 
cash merchandising accounts. Mills 
have sizable amounts of flour al- 
ready sold and are anticipating a 
continuation of large export com- 
mitments when the second quarter 
allocations are announced. Wash- 
ington reports indicated a _ possible 
government shift from wheat to 
flour in its export purchases, but 
later advices tended to refute such 
a shift unless a higher rate of ex- 
traction was specified on the for- 
eign flour. Other reports were that 
the CCC still needs 47,000,000 bus 
of wheat. Canada raised its wheat 
price 30c bu early in last week, set- 
ting the mill price up to $1.58%. 

Great Britain purchased consider- 
able clear flour against its second 
quarter quota and Belgium and Hol- 
land completed purchases on supple- 
mental first quarter allocations an- 
nounced early in the week. 

Movement of wheat to terminal 
markets is being hampered by the 
growing car shortage and while 
strong efforts are being made to get 
new cars built, there is little hope 
of relief for several months. Mean- 
while, some flour mills are shut down 
and production at others is being 
curtailed through lack of transpor- 
tation equipment. 

The new winter wheat crop is the 
center of attention. Having started 
and maintained almost perfect con- 
ditions so far, any change likely 
would be downward and the poten- 
tial demands for the next several 
months indicate a need for every 
bushel of a record - breaking crop. 
Top soil is dry and subject to blow- 
ing if strong winds should prevail. 


European Crops Damaged 


Cold weather continues over wide 
areas in Europe and it is now feared 
that considerable reseeding of fall 
sown grains will be necessary and 
that. spring work will be seriously 
delayed. Serious damage to wheat is 
reported in France with losses as 
high as 50% in the northern areas. 
Heavy snows have occurred in north- 
ern Italy but rains in central por- 
tions of the country have benefited 
crops after the prolonged dryness. 
Severe winter weather in Germany 
Is reported to have seriously dam- 
aged barley and winter wheat. In 
Argentina, plans are being made to 
dispose of the rather sizable stocks 


of corn remaining from previous 
crops. Corn of a quality suitable 
for feeding is offered at the equiva- 
lent of -60%c bu. The government 
is asking for offers for the inferior 
quality suitable only for fuel. Prices 
to growers for the 1946-47 crop have 
been officially set at 754¢c bu. 


Spring Wheat Stronger 


Ordinary types of cash _ spring 
wheat at Minneapolis advanced about 
10c for the week, with demand cen- 
tered mainly on these kinds. High 
protein grain failed to follow the 
full advance, but gained about 6c. 
Receipts were somewhat larger at 
1,643 cars, despite the tight car sit- 
uation. With the advance in cash 
values, bids on “to arrive” wheat 
became more hesitant and at present 
are running from 6 to 8c under spot 
prices. Durum wheat was stronger, 
along with bread kinds, but demand 
was not aggressive and advances 
were limited to 2@3c for the milling 
types. . 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Feb. 21: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs........ $2.30 @2.31 
Db PE BG Fe cic cisc cc ckvess 2.29 @2.30 
es. | i, | Pee corre 2.29 @2.30 
2 DNS BC IDS oo vec ccwcencdve 2.27% @2.29% 
3. DNB 56-0 .vccevecconccce 2.24% @2.28% 
3 DNS 56 Ibs ...cvcccecccees 2.24% @2.28% 


Premiums for protein are generally ic 
for 13%, 1@2c for 14%, 11@12c for 15%, 
and 21@22c for 16%. 

Cash rye at Minneapolis reached 
a new all-time high during the week 
when No. 1 sold at $3.30 bu. De- 
mand was not aggressive, but with 
offerings very light, holders asked 
strong prices. 


K. C. Cash Prices Firm 


Cash wheat at Kansas City con- 
tinues strong, although values 
showed little net gain last week dur- 
ing the wild price fluctuations in fu- 
tures. Early this week, cash pre- 
miums were holding unchanged, des- 
pite further futures gains, with or- 
dinary No. 1 hard winter at $2.29% 
and 13% protein at $2.32%. Some 
of the interior cash markets in south 
central Kansas were on a_ higher 
basis than Kansas City. Mills were 
good buyers of cash wheat at times 
during the week, but the market’s 
main strength arises from heavy for- 
ward sales made previously, which 
now absorb the major portion of the 
substantial daily receipts. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Feb. 21, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard......... $2.27- @2.38 
No. 2 Dark and Hard......... 2.26% @2.37 
No. 3 Dark and Hard......... 2.26 @2.36 
No. 4 Dark and Hard......... 2.26 @2.35 
BOs 20 E10 CN o dae Veh ob bka-o-e 2.29 @2.39 
IeGh:, Br bbe ekaey bee Sha od 2.28 @2.38 
Ge Oe Toe Pe i Setevsas Fitwe 2.27. @2.37 
1, oe ee | ere peer neers Pope es 2.26 @2.36 


Fort Worth reports ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter up to $1.47, 
with 13% protein bringing le more, 
delivered Texas common points. Of- 
ferings are very light and little trad- 
ing is going on. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST WARM 


While the area east of the Rocky 
Mountains is in the grip of winter 
weather, the Pacific Northwest has 
enjoyed mild Chinook winds with an 
occasional light_rainfall. This weath- 
er condition is very much to be de- 
sired for it. will soon demonstrate 
how. much winter kill took place in 
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Current Flour Production 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 














Feb. 16-22, Previous Feb. 17-23, Feb. 18-24, Feb. 20-26, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
DEOFtMWest sic ce cece te ccwccese *991,366 974,936 991,323 816,861 682,598 
Bouthwest ...cccccccsvcccccvece 1,503,539 1,545,154 1,619,587 1,225,745 1,232,322 
BBUTBIS: occ civic ci cvccvccccscieccc 477,997 444,002 573,331 542,265 496,785 
Central and Southeast ........ *614,962 551,843 679,059 564,972 542,400 
North Pacific Coast ............ *341,568 329,255 383,480 420,203 331,892 
TORI ac cceciecccvveceseons 3,929,432 3,845,190 4,246,780 3,570,046 3,285,997 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 71 73 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
———-Percentage of capacity operated, — July 1 to . 
Feb. 16-22, Previous Feb. 17-23, Feb. 18-24, Feb. 20-26, Feb. 22, Feb. 23, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 96 95 96 83 70 30,114,307 30,178,385 
Southwest ...... 98 101 111 86 89 48,569,765 45,304,144 
WeMale «..ccccecs 80 74 95 90 86 17,282,073 18,062,682 
Central and S. E. 78 70 86 71 68 18,174,723 20,132,630 
No. Pacific Coast 104 101 107 102 80 11,298,453 11,735,242 
Totals ...... 92 90 102 85 79 125,439,321 125,413,083 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Ps Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Feb. 16-22 ...... 953,280 956,429 100 capacity output _ tivity 
Previous week .. 953,280 931,249 98 Web... 26298. ..icr. 667,800 *647,786 97 
TOGF GHG... 62-6005 894,660 1,002,048 112 Previous week .. 667,800 614,707 92 
Two years ago .. 814,380 172,255 95 Bee Me isacere 667,800 636,141 95 
Five-year average ....-.+++++++e++ 96 Two years ago .. 660,498 541,951 81 
Ten-year average ..........eeeeeee 83 Five-year average ..........sseee. 68 
EE GUNES 6.6.0 6.0.5 0:0.0,0.0 00 2 0'b0 58 
Kansas City *Preliminary. 
Feb. 16-22 ...... 364,320 364,145 100 Minneapolis 
Previous week .. 364,320 396,861 109 . = 
Year ago ....... 364,320 394,710 905 EE Ese... «+ 060 Saeee os 
» pity Previous week .. 360,360 360,229 100 
Two years ago .. 352,800 259,864 +8. Dear BOO ..5 6. 360,360 355,182 99 
Five-year Average ......eeeeeeeees 87 Two years ago .. 318,120 274,910 86 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....seeeeeeceeece 78 VAVO-YORE GVOLERS o 6cciicewecvciccwe 78 
Wichita Ur? BVOUEO 608 s650 ce es eeeee 66 
Feb. 16-22 ...... 118,800 90,647 76 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 118,800 130,934 110 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Year ABO .cececve 112,800 141,291 12 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 111,132 98,244 88 Feb. 16-22 ...... 601,200 477,997 80 
Five-year average .....-.eeeeeeeee 92 Previous week .. 601,200 444,002 74 
Ten-year average ......6..seeeeees 77 Year ago ....... 600,600 573,331 95 
Salina Two years ago .. 600,600 542,265 90 
Feb. 16-22 ...... 100,200 92,318 g2 Five-year average ................ 81 
Previous week .. 100,200 86,110 Bh SUNFORE WUMNRD 5a 65 85630 n0 2 79 
ZOGe GEO. saves. 84,600 81,538 96 PACIFIC COAST 
Two years ago .. 109,956 95,382 87 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
FEV ORE BHOTMS bow ks 654068 Cea 0e 86 


TON-VOOF AVOTARS oc ciccvsceccenese 80 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Feb. 16-22 ...... 791,766 *614,962 78 
Previous week .. 786,846 551,843 70 
OOP O06 ccviies 794,106 679,059 86 
Two years ago .. 795,240 564,972 71 
Five-year average .........eeeeees 70 


Po a eee eek 63 
*Preliminary. 


Seattle and Tacoma District 


Wem. BOSS incces 193,320 *180,000 94 
Previous week .. 193,320 *167,969 87 
Year ago ....... 225,720 246,298 109 
Two years ago .. 269,100 253,080 94 
Five-year average .......0..seseee 81 


Wee. BOTOEE 62 ccccehecsvceuse 74 
*Preliminary. 


Portland District 


Wee. BEER i ciece 134,200 161,568 120 
Previous week .. 134,200 161,286 120 
pe. |, eee 134,200 137,182 102 
Two years ago .. 143,200 167,119 112 
Five-year average “...........c00% 95 
SOR PORE GVETERS: 4 ccreiicsivieccine 87 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including Mfhneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ibs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millféed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*—, -— Buffalot— --Combined**—, 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Feb. 16-22 .... 30,477 925,636 19,636 
Previous week.. 31,289 18,812 
Two weeks ago 31,426 19,394 
 . SPO 32,797 917,409 20,074 
MES tsi hedes bes 24,821 822,675 16,541 
WeeMebovavtetins 24,955 864,651 13,823 
SAVE 23,411 784,954 13,811 
Five-yr. average 27,292 863,065 16,777 


*Principal mills. fAll mills. 


542,670 8,594 326,397 58,707 1,794,703 
8,624 59,092 
9,563 60,413 
610,175 11,610 365,824 64,481 1,893,408 
548,941 10,981 333,004 52,343 1,704,620 
509,404 10,060 333,556 48,838 1,708,020 
478,532 10,281 297,752 47,503 1,561,238 
537,944 10,305 331,307 64,374 1,732,316 


**75% of total capacity. 





the fall wheat. Various reports have 
been made by grain growers, but 
it is known that soft white wheat 
sown last fall has met some injury, 
and that a measure of reseeding will 
be required. That does not make 
much difference in the wheat pros- 
pect though, for where damage has 
occurred, it seems generally to be 
confined to Federation type, and that 
will be the-variety used in the spring 
seeding. ~~ 





NAMED DIRECTOR 


New York,. N. Y.—Curtis H. Gager, 
vice president of General Foods 
Corp., has been elected a director. 
He has been with the organization 
since 1929 and is operational vice 
president in eight General Foods div- 
isions, including Walter Baker, Igle- 
heart Brothers, Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Electricooker, Franklin Baker, 
Northland Dairy, Atlantic Gelatin 
.and Bireley’s. 
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ARBA Convention Eyes Bright Future 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





FIRST EXHIBITS SINCE 1940 
HELP ATTRACT 2,000 TO N. Y. 


Charles Koch Stresses Quality Workmanship, Ingredients 
in Keynote Address; Backing for Industry’s Promo- 
tion Campaign Urged for “Brighter Tomorrow” 


By WILFRED E. LINGREN 


Bakery Editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 


New York, N. Y.—The first con- 
vention of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America to be held in New 
York City and the first exhibit of 
bakers’ equipment and supplies since 
1940 were the combined attractions 
which drew retail bakers from all 
parts of the country to the Hotel 
Pennsylvania here for _ sessions, 
scheduled for Feb. 23-26. 

Registrations on the opening days 
of the convention were nearing the 
2,000 mark, and bakers from as far 
away as Norway were crowding the 
exhibits and jamming the convention 
hall. 

Theme of the 1947 ARBA conven- 
tion was “Follow ARBA for a Bright- 
er Tomorrow.” In his keynote ad- 
dress on Feb. 24, Charles W. Koch, 
Koch’s Bakery, St. Louis, Mo., presi- 
dent of the ARBA, reviewed the prog- 
ress made by the association during 
his tenure of office, which began in 
January, 1944. 

“We can look forward with con- 
fidence to a ‘bright tomorrow’,” he 
said. ‘We can reach our goal of 
$1,500,000,000 of retail sales by 1950. 
We are on the verge of a new era 
in the baking business, and what we 
make of the future depends upon our- 
selves.” 

Mr. Koch stressed the importance 
of quality ingredients and quality 
workmanship in the retail shop. He 
urged that the retail bakers back 
the proposed industry-wide program 
to promote all bakery products. 


Wartime Spotlight 

Frank G. Jungewaelter, secretary 
of the ARBA, discussed the program 
planned by the association to aid 
its members in paving the way to- 
ward “a brighter tomorrow.” 

“Never have bakery products been 
in the nation’s food spotlight as they 
were during the recent wartime pe- 
riod,” he pointed out. “During the 
war years with the resultant short- 
ages and rationing of foods, the 
homemaker has become more and 
more aware of the fact that bakery 
foods have high nutritive value at 
economical cost. This should be our 
springboard. We must and can capi- 
talize on this now by doing a good, 
thorough job of promotion and pub- 
lic relations.” 

Mr. Jungewaelter outlined the pro- 
motional material that the national 
association of retailers is planning to 
distribute to its members during the 
coming months. First release of the 
series was the advertising kit fea- 
turing white bread which was recent- 
ly sent to members. The next ma- 
terial in’ the series will be a folio 
of.bulletins designed for sales girls 
giving instructions in sales methods 
that will boost consumer buying. 


Other promotional material now 
in preparation by the association 
covers sweet yeast raised goods, the 
proper care and maintenance of bak- 
ing machinery and equipment, pro- 
duction of pies and information on 
the nutritive value of bakery prod- 
ucts. 

Warns of Trend 

William Quinlan, Washington coun- 
sel for ARBA, warned the convention 
that governmental trends have been 
“gradually robbing people of their 
individual liberties.” 

“The long-time fact is that the 
public servants are becoming the pub- 
lic masters,’ he said, “and the bu- 
reaus and bureaucrats are making 
the laws, interpreting the laws and 
enforcing the laws.” 

He urged bakers as citizens to take 
an active personal interest in their 
government, both at the polls and by 
writing lawmakers. He suggested 
that support be given to association 
policies regarding national and lo- 
cal problems with a governmental 
solution. 

“Our brighter tomorrow lies with- 
in ourselves,” he said. “It will be 
brighter only if we make it so.” 

C. P. Binner, president of the 
American Bakers Association, out- 
lined the plans for the industry-wide 
promotion and advertising program 
now being formulated under the di- 
rection of the ABA. 

“We've got a selling job to do,” 
he said, ‘and it will take industry- 
wide co-operation to do the job right.” 

The newly-appointed ABA presi- 
dent pointed out the interrelationship 
of the allied trades and the vari- 
ous segments of the baking indus- 
try, comparing them to cogs in a 
machine designed to produce an in- 
dustry-wide drive “to put its best 
foot forward.” 

He listed as objectives of the cam- 
paign the selling of more bakery 
products and the raising of the pub- 
lic appreciation of the baking indus- 
try to a higher plane than ever 
before. 

“Advertising will bring the custom- 
ers through your door,” he told the 
retailers, “but sales can only be made 
by the individual baker.” 
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He urged members of the ARBA 
to support the long-term campaign 
as “cheap insurance for a brighter 
tomorrow.” 


Local Associations 


The importance of the local assc- 
ciation in the national set-up was 
stressed by Harry Shannon, exécu- 
tive secretary of the Master Bakers 
Association of Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties. 

Ralph Gaylord, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, chairman of the Allied 
Advisory Committee of ARBA, point- 
ed out the co-operation offered to the 
retail bakers by the allied trades or- 
ganization. 

“The stage is set for the best years 
of our lives,” he said. “Our sights 
are high; our goal is a brighter to- 
morrow. What we need now is ag- 
gressiveness and intensive applica- 
tion of the principles laid down in 
the sound foundation that has -been 
set for the future.” 

Mr. Gaylord pledged continued co- 
operation from the allied trades in 
the retail bakers’ program for the 
future. 

Panel discussions on problems and 
trends in the industry were featured 
at the Feb. 25 sessions of the con- 
vention. 

Russell W. Varney, Schafer-Var- 
ney, Inc., New York, was scheduled 
to address the convention on Feb. 26 
on “The Opportunity of the Small 
Business Man.” 

The annual business meeting of the 
association, including the election of 
new officers, was scheduled for Feb. 
26. The annual banquet was listed 
as the final program attraction of 
the convention the evening of Feb. 26. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PORTAL SUITS BROUGHT 
AGAINST WARD, HATHAWAY 


Boston, Mass.—An AFL union is 
seeking some $1,000,000 from Ward 
and Hathaway bakeries in Cambridge, 
Mass., through two portal-to-portal 
suits filed recently in federal court. 

The suits were filed by the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union against Hathaway Bak- 
eries, Inc., and Ward Baking Co. The 
workers seek at least $250,000 from 
each company for alleged unpaid 
overtime and an equal amount for 
“liquidated damages.” 

The suits were filed by Marino 
Matarazzo, business agent for the 
local union, as representative of 263 
employees of the companies and in 
behalf of all other present and former 











employees. 
OKLAHOMA BAKERS’ GROUP 


PLANS APRIL CONVENTION 


Oklahoma City, Okla——The annual 
convention of the Oklahoma Bakers 
Association will be held here April 
7-8, it has been announced by the 
president, H. S. Alexander. “Plotting 
Progress for ’47” is the theme of the 
program, which includes a number of 
visiting speakers With an address by 
the president of the association at the 
opening session. 

The advertising and sales promo- 
tion part of the program will have 
for its speaker Dr. Irving J. Lee of 
Northwestern University, whose sub- 
ject will be “The Pursuit of Ignor- 


ata 


ance.” Gene Flack, Loose-Wiles Bis. 
cuit Co., will discuss “Advertising 
Trends and Sales Promotion.” 
Entertainment features will include 
a luncheon, reception, golf tourna- 
ment, a. banquet and a floor show. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Illinois Bakers Plan 
Program for Meeting 
in Peoria, April 8-9 


Chicago, Ill.—The theme of the an- 
nual convention of the Associated 
Bakers of Illinois, to be held at 
Peoria, April 8-9, will be “Forward 
With Quality.” 

Among the speakers will be C. P. 
Binner, president: of the American 
Bakers Association; Wilmoth (C, 
Mack, manager of the American In- 
stitute of Baking; L. E. Caster, presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Baking, and W. A. Quinlan, Wash- 
ington, D. C., counselor at law. 

Leslie G. Pefferle, attorney, 
Springfield, Ill. who has_ worked 
with Illinois bakers on labor rela- 
tions, will discuss this subject. Mrs. 
Gertrude Austin, American Institute 
of Baking, will participate in a panel 
discussion on products and_ con- 
sumers. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DETROIT GROCERS FIGHT 
SMALLER BREAD PROFITS 


Detroit, Mich.—Representatives of 
many of the retail grocers associa- 
tions in and around Detroit held a 
meeting Feb. 19 to map future action 
on the current bread price contro- 
versy in the Detroit area. 

Negotiations between the grocers’ 
associations and the large wholesale 
bakers have been in progress since 
last November, but have not brought 
desired results: namely, a return to 
the prewar 20% gross profit on 
bread instead of the present 14%. 

The associations are now seeking 
legal aid in handling the situation. 
One grocery spokesman said there is 
the possibility of the wholesale bak- 
eries producing a smaller loaf and 
allowing the retail grocer to set the 
price. Another pointed out that 
grocers and meat dealers in the area 
are not pushing the sale of bread, 
and, as a result, overall sales are rap- 
idly falling. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO RETAIL BAKERS 
HOLD FEBRUARY MEETING 


Buffalo, N. Y.—More than 60 mem- 
bers and guests attended the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Buffalo Retail 
Bakers Association in MacDoel’s Res- 
taurant here recently. 

The dinner ‘meeting was followed 
by a quiz contest between two teams 
of Buffalo bakers, conducted by Ed 
Wegman, WBEN announcer. Gus 
Baske, George Cavanaugh, Ralph 
Harmel, Stephen Rusinski and L. H. 
Miller opposed George Blake, Fred 
Williams, Mark Zackarias, Carl Koe- 











gel and Henry Heldman. 


The next meeting will be held 
March 19 at Harmel’s Bakery with 
a cooky demonstration conducted by 
Hilker & Bletsch Co. -A salesgirls’ 
conference has been planned for the 
meeting April 16. 
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21 Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** £2" SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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Dependable 
always 





CAKE FLOURS 


““‘Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Stenklel Hour Mills. 


323 €. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 





















La Grange Flours .. : 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 




















GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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TIMELY MOISTURE SEEN 
AS WINTER WHEAT NEED 


Rains to Bind Dry Top Soil Against 
‘Blowing Considered Paramount 
in Southwest 


As the spring growing season ap- 
proaches in southern parts of the win- 
ter wheat belt, millers and grain men 
are focusing attention on progress of 
fall sown wheat from its winter dor- 
mancy. Moisture during the next few 
weeks is the most important need, 
not so much for plant sustenance, but 
to bind the dry top soil against dam- 
aging winds in March. 

The weekly Kansas crop bulletin 
for last week says a little snow fell 
in some east central counties recent- 
ly, but yielded only very small 
amounts of moisture. Topsoil con- 
tinues dry but, fortunately, winds did 
not reach sufficient velocity to cause 
much disturbance except on some 
fields of lighter soil. Farmers made 
good progress seeding oats in south- 
eastern counties. Some oat seeding 
was started in central counties and 
preparation of land was active in 
other areas. 


Blowing Not Serious 


The ground was frozen throughout 
most of the week in north and north- 
west sections. On a few days there 
was some soil blowing, but it was not 
extensive and there were no high 
winds, such as occurred the previous 
week, when there had been some dam- 
age to wheat and other fall sown 
crops in several sections of the state, 
particularly in south central counties. 

A number of farmers.in central and 
western sections were chiseling or 
strip listing fields to control soil blow- 
ing. Outside of the south central 
districts, no extensive damage was 
reported to wheat fields from wind 
erosion. Top soils are rather dry 
and loose throughout the state, and 
there is some concern in central and 
western counties of possible danger 
to wheat fields in case of hard or 
sustained high winds before moisture 
is received or the crop makes ade- 
quate growth for cover. Subsoil mois- 
ture is reported generally favorable 
in all except some eastern sections. 


Dry in Oklahoma 


In Oklahoma, general farm opera- 
tions were reduced in scope, due to 
the dry condition of surface soils 
which delayed field work in some 
areas. Rising temperatures with high 
winds caused rapid depletion of soil 
moisture supplies. Considerable seed- 
ing of spring sown small grains was 
done in some localities, where soil 
moisture conditions remain favorable, 
and some seeding was done in dry 
soils. Rain is needed over a large 
part of the state to replenish mois- 
ture supplies for soil preparation and 
spring seeding. 

Wheat made considerable growth 
during the week in response to warm- 
er temperatures for the period, but 
dry soil conditions are retarding vege- 
tative growth. The crop remains in 
fair to good condition generally over 
the state. Stands are satisfactory 
and wheat has developed a good root 
system. Rain is needed to avert fur- 
ther loss of acreage. 

Wheat pastures are furnishing poor 
grazing. Cold weather in early Feb- 
ruary retarded vegetative growth 
after being frozen back in January 
and wheat pastures remain short. 
Pastures improved in condition as the 
weather became warmer, but dry 
weather prevented maximum growth. 
Supplemental feeding was necessary 
to maintain flesh on livestock. 
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ARNOLD 


sez Ofees 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


———_—_—_— 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 





ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ ’and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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Peak Production of Most Farm Crops 
Likely in 1947, Federal Bureau Says 


Washington, D. C.—Peak produc- 
tion of most farm crops is in prospect 
for 1947, according to a February re- 
port of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. It enumerates the fac- 
tors which will bear upon yields and 
paints an optimistic picture. 

Fall and early winter conditions 
have been favorable over most of the 
country, it was pointed out. Crops 
in 1946 were harvested early and 
fields prepared for fall and spring 
planting. Quality seeds are in am- 
ple supply.- More commercial fer- 
tilizers and new farm machinery will 
be available. Soil mixture generally 
is adequate. The supply of farm la- 
bor is expected to be much greater 
than during the war. 


80% Above Average 

“Taking all these factors into ac- 
count and assuming average growing 
conditions, 1947 crop yields per acre 
seem likely to average about 30% 
higher than during the 1923-32 pre- 
drouth period,” the report says. “This 
would be the fourth highest of rec- 
ord, having been exceeded only in 
1942, 1944 and 1946. 

“This prospect, of course, will 
change as the season progresses. If 
the weather turns out better than 
usual, aggregate yields per acre 
could go even higher. On the other 
hand, bad breaks in the weather or 
severe outbreaks of insects could re- 
sult in a poorer outturn than now 
foreseen. 

“Aggregate crop yields during the 
past 10 years have averaged a fourth 
larger than in the 1923-32 pre-drouth 
period. In years to come, the per- 
formance of America’s farmers dur- 
ing the period 1937-46 may stand as 
a record. New and improved ways 
of farming have helped to tip the 
scales in favor of bigger yields per 
acre.” as 

The bureau’s estimate for individ- 
ual crops per harvested acre in 1947 
lists corn at 34 bus, wheat 17, oats 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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SINCE 1885 


A vency nenr ene co 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Caste Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 97th YEAR 











34, barley 25, tame hay 1.4 tons, cot- 
ton 250 Ibs, soybeans 19 bus, dry 
beans 900 Ibs, potatoes 155 bus. 
Fruits crops are expected to average 
only 7% below last year’s record- 
breaking proportions, and 50% above 
the 1923-32 average. 


Great Plains Held Key 

“The 10 great plains states have 
over two thirds of the total 1947 
winter wheat. acreage and easily 
hold the key to the national average 
yield per acre,” the report says. “If 
weather is about normal in 1947, this 
big area should have better over-all 
yields than last year and probably 
12 to 15% above the 1923-32 aver- 
age. 

“In other parts of the country yield 
prospects look good. There are but 
a few isolated areas where moisture 
reserves now are below normal, main- 
ly, in a few areas of the Southeast, 
particularly Florida. 

‘In the northern states east of the 
plains, which includes most of the 
‘corn country,’ and in the seven states 
west of the Rockies, composite yields 
of field crops may not equal those of 
1946, but should equal or exceed those 
of any other year, except the record 
year, 1942. 


Cotton Outlook 

“In the South, to the east of Tex- 
as and Oklahoma, the outlook is for 
better cotton yields than last year. 
However, cotton yields are not ex- 
pected to equal those of 1942 through 
1944, 

“Yields of grains in the area should 
be about as high as last year. If ag- 
gregate yields per acre are up to 
those of 1946 in this area as a whole, 
that is about all that can be expect- 
ed this year.” 

Demand will be fairly strong, and 
prices for some products are uncer- 
tain, with prices for most declining 
to some extent as the season pro- 
gresses, it was explained. The bu- 
reau says the general price outlook 
is good, and prices for most products 
will still be higher than before the 
war. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHARLES TAYLOR & CO. 
OPENS BRANCH OFFICE 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Charles T. Tay- 
lor & Co., grain, feed and commodity 
jobbers and brokers in Los Angeles, 
has announced the opening of a 
branch office at 228 E. Tulare St., Tu- 
lare, Cal., under the management 
of Thomas Chrysler. 

The branch will operate as a grain 
buying office as well as a selling 
office in the central and southern 
San Joaquin Valley on the full line 
of feed jobbing products handled by 
the firm, the announcement states. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~< 


VIAULT BROTHERS TO 
START L. A. GRAIN FIRM 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Harold Viault, 
now connected with the Quaker Oats 
Co.’s grain department, will resign 
on March 1 to enter the grain busi- 
ness with this brother, Clarence Vi- 
ault. The new business will operate 
under the name of Viault Brothers 
with offices in the I. W. Hellman 
Building, Los Angeles. The brothers 
are sons of Max Viault, former presi- 
dent and owner of the V-O Milling 
Co., which was sold to the Quaker 
Oats Co. about two years ago. 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















McVEIGH & CO. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. : KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Summary of World Wheat Plan 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The Interna- 
tional Wheat Council on Feb. 18 pub- 
lished the text of a draft memoran- 
dum on an international wheat agree- 
ment, to serve as the basis of dis- 
cussions at a conference opening 
March 18 in London. The following 
is a summary of the provisions of the 
draft memorandum issued in a state- 
ment by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


- 


The draft memorandum, published 
by the International Wheat Council, 
does not constitute an agreement nor 
bind any government at this stage. 
United States participation in any 
agreement which may be reached at 
London will be subject to congres- 
sional action. 

This draft is intended to replace 
the draft convention drawn up in 
1942 by the governments of Argen- 
tina, Australia, Canada, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. The 
full consummation and implementa- 
tion of the earlier agreement were de- 
ferred, pending further study in the 
light of postwar conditions. 

Since then the International Wheat 
Council has expanded to include ma- 
jor wheat importing as well as ex- 
porting countries and is now com- 
posed of representatives of the gov- 
ernments of Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Den- 
mark, France, India, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

The present draft memorandum is 
designed to facilitate the achievement 
of the following objectives: (1) stable 
international wheat prices fair both 
to consumers and producers; (2) ade- 
quate wheat supplies for world con- 
sumption at all times; (3) establish- 
ment of wheat reserves through na- 
tional stocks to ensure against crop 
failure, famine or other contingen- 
cies; (4) avoidance of the accumula- 
tion of burdensome wheat surpluses; 
(5) security for wheat producers, and 
encouragement of the use of areas 
unsuited to wheat production for 
more suitable products; (6) increased 
opportunities for satisfying world 
wheat requirements from _ sources 
from which such requirements can be 
supplied most effectively; (7) promo- 
tion of increased wheat consumption. 


Effective Date 


The agreement would become effec- 
tive Aug. 1, 1947, if Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, the United States and 
importing countries (including the 
United Kingdom) with imports total- 
ing 400,000,000 bus have joined, or, 
as an alternative suggestion, if any 
three of the four principal wheat ex- 
porters and six importers (including 
the United Kingdom) with imports 
sufficient to insure satisfactory opera- 
tion of the agreement have joined. 

Alternative suggestions are made 
that the agreement’s duration be for 
(a) four years, and (b) five years. 
The agreement’s renewal would be 
negotiated six months before expira- 
tion, and modification might be 
agreed upon after two and one half 
years if circumstances change. The 
council reached no final decision re- 
garding action in case of breach of 
agreement. Participating countries 
would be permitted to withdraw from 





the agreement in case of war and pos- 
sibly under certain conditions yet to 
be fully agreed upon. 

Three plans regarding price ranges 
governing Canadian wheat have been 
suggested. These are: 

Plan A—$1.25 to $1.55 (Canadian) 
a bushel for No. 1 Manitoba north- 
ern wheat at Fort William-Port Ar- 
thur. 

Plan B—$1.25 to $1.55 (Canadian) 
for three years, $1 to $1.55 for rest of 
period of the agreement. 

Plan C—$1.25 to $1.80 (Canadian) 
for three years, $1 to $1.55 for rest 
of period. 

One of the countries represented 
in the council has requested that a 
provision be inserted permitting 
change in the price range in case of 
serious change in the supply and de- 
mand situation with due considera- 
tion of trade trends, stock levels, sus- 
tained use of quotas or allocations, 
surplus disposal operation and domes- 
tic production policies. 

Price equivalents for Argentine, 
Australian and United States wheat 
would be adjusted when the need 
arises. It is estimated that at pres- 
ent the United States equivalent to 
the $1.25 and $1.55 Canadian prices 
would be $1.25 and $1.55 (U.S.) bu 
for No. 1 heavy dark northern spring 
wheat at Duluth and $1.16 and $1.46 
(U.S.) bu for No. 2 hard winter wheat 
in store at Kansas City. 

Initial prices for other exporters 
would be determined by an executive 
committee of the council in consulta- 
tion with the governments concerned. 
The executive committee also would 
determine grade differentials, in con- 
sultation with exporters. 

The draft memorandum provides 
for the fixing of minimum and maxi- 
mum carry-over stocks of old wheat 
for all signatory countries. It pro- 
vides also for the importing of wheat 


up to certain quantities in cases where 
an exporter has accumulated maxi- 
mum stocks. The wheat thus im- 
ported would be stored until prices 
have risen to within a certain mar- 
gin—not yet decided upon—of the 
ceiling. Escape clauses would be pro- 
vided for importers in exchange dif- 
ficulties and for exporters seeking to 
reduce stocks below the minimum in 
case of crop failure if needed to sat- 
isfy domestic requirements, and for 
exports, with the consent of the 
council. 

Provision is made for the export 
programs to be determined annually 
in July and revised the following 
January, or at any time the council 
deems it necessary. 

It is suggested that, up to 500,- 
000,000 bus, the world export market 
be shared on the basis of percentages 
established in the 1942 agreement (Ar- 
gentina 25, Australia 19, Canada 40, 
U.S. 16%), with allowances for small- 
er exporters. What remains unallo- 
cated of the total expected exports 
would be divided among exporters on 
the basis of all relevant considera- 
tions, including opportunities to sat- 
isfy requirements from _ countries 
which .can meet them most effec- 
tively, the stock position of export- 
ers, and the balance-of-payments posi- 
tion both of exporters and importers. 
In order to keep within their quotas, 
export countries would make good 
any excess exports of one year dur- 
ing the following year, with a deduc- 
tion from the quota of the following 
year amounting to three times the 
excess over 3%. No import excess 
of more than 5% would be permis- 
sible, however. Under one alterna- 
tive plan, export programs would be 
binding when wheat prices drop to 
110% of the floor; under another, ex- 
port progams would be calculated 
and put into operation only after 
decision by a majority vote of the 
council. 

Importing countries, the draft 
memorandum provides, would agree 
to import minimum quantities, with 
exporting countries giving importers 
the first refusal of any export wheat. 
If participation in the agreement 
were limited, importers would be free 
to purchase wheat from nonmembers 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


FST TCT Ce ee 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ............ 
CM I. 55. 6.0 6 60 0-8 6.0.0 600 600 
Continental Baking Co. ................. 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd...... 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............. 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd...... 


Cream of Wheat 


*Flour Mills of America, Inc........... 
General Baking Co. .............cesee0% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd............. 
Co, RO Area ee eee ee 
Gemeeml BERG, BRB. wwe csc ccc cceeces 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ........... 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. ............000-. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. ......... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York... 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ...... 
PE ES DED at seas sesh abiecvccgsens 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ..............: 
ES eee 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. .......... 
TTT ee 
EE ES Pe oi eke tec ecicee ben 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd................ 
Purity Bakeries Corp. .:................ 
SE, I IS Fb BB ak > isere O'S 00 ob ote 00 we 


Standard Brands, Inc. Ye > ERE YS 


Sterling D 


rug 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ............... 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ................ 
United Biscuit of America ............. 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ............ 
po i Pr ere ee eee ee 


Bid Asked 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. 117% 127 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New 
Wee, GE PO oo kinc si vcccs 170 - 183 
Langendorf United Bak., “A” 32 331% 


High Low Close Close 
Feb.15 Feb. 21 

-— 1946-47, 1947 1947 
ert 39 291% 3414 34 
Sep 414% 2656 38% 37% 
a0 Kus 12% 5% 6% 6% 
eats 22 1256 191% 1834 
esate 109% 101 104% 104 
Peay 1534 5814 13 13% 
> 210% 185% 190 190 
Sad he 35% 28 2914 29 
sede 16 814 144% 14% 
Sica 14% 10% 12% 12% 
vei bs 200 170 174 174 
4 as 56% 39% 42 42 
Tre 54% 42 491%, 4914 
ase 135% 126 131 131 
att 35 93 107% 108 
ire bak 147 131 135 135 
5 tt 475% 3814 41% 42 
Geer 3034 10% 27 26% 
Kta5% 77 54 58 564%, 
Lecce 110% 98 101 101 
ais we 37% 25% 34 33 
ke scele 205% 180 ay 182% 
re 0 29% 31% 31 
Sainte 37 29% 36 34% 
odes 110 102% 106 106 
ee 3856 30 34% 33 
cured 114 90% 94 95 
er 112% 100% 104% 10356 
7 5 3436 364% 3636 
se ben 63 41 463%, 474% 
soe 109% 102% oats 
peace 564% 41 41% 41 
bigs os 57% 33%4 41% 39% 
eieewie 9% 44 8% 8 
‘.<aee 19% 11% 18% 1854 

Bid Asked 
Co SS eer ee eee 12% 14 
Standard Brands, Inc., 


$4.50 Pld. ........ceeeseees 99% 100 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. 105% 105% 
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up to certain percentages. 

Production and marketing manage- 
ment is provided for under the draft 
memorandum to keep world stocks 
of wheat within agreed limits, certain 
excess stocks would be permissible, 
however, for surplus disposal pur- 
poses. Importers would undertake 
(a) to import certain quantities in 
addition to their minimum require- 
ments or (b) not to support domestic 
prices above the equivalent of import 
prices, or (c) limit wheat production 
to the volume in a base period. 

The draft memorandum makes pro- 
vision for sales.of wheat by exporters 
at the special prices. Exporters are 
to be permitted to sell at special 
prices with the council’s approval for 
nutrition programs abroad, but prices 
to commercial importers are not to 
be increased because of such sales. 
Countries buying at special prices 
would be expected to prevent com- 
mercial re-sale of wheat bought at 
special prices, to maintain their usual 
commercial wheat imports, and to 
pass special price benefits on to con- 
sumers, and not to export wheat. 
Escape clauses are to be provided in 
special-price contracts, allowing for 
crop failure or scarcity. The United 
Kingdom has stated it would wish to 
have a provision inserted in the agree- 
ment providing for downward revi- 
sion within 12 months of the floor 
price of any country selling at spe- 
cial prices, but other countries have 
opposed this. 

It is proposed that each govern- 
ment have one member representa- 
tive (voting strength undecided) on 
the International Wheat Council. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
and the International Trade Organi- 
zation would each have one nonvoting 
representative. The total votes of 
the exporting and of the importing 
countries would be equal, and all de- 
cisions would be by simple majority, 
except as otherwise provided. 

An executive committee is provid- 
ed for, to determine and adjust 
equivalents to basic prices, and carry 
out functions delegated to it by the 
council. An advisory committee also 
has been suggested to advise the 
council regarding prices, stocks, ex- 
port programs, import needs and 
similar matters. 

The draft memorandum specifies 
that the term “bushel” shall mean 
60 Ibs avdp. of wheat; that “carry- 
over” shall refer to old wheat in 
storage, in transit, or on farms at 
the end of the crop year; that wheat 
shall include flour in terms of wheat. 
It was also agreed in the Wheat 
Council that prices would be ex- 
pressed in terms of the present par 
values of the currencies of the re- 
spective countries. 


¥ ¥ 


Plan Tabled in Canada 

Toronto, Ont.—The proposed inter- 
national wheat agreement drawn up 
by the International Wheat Council 
was tabled by the Canadian Minister 
of Trade and Commerce in the House 
of Commons Feb. 18. 

The Financial Post, Toronto, states 
in an article that there are two big 
obstacles in the way of the plan. The 
first is listed as Argentina’s unwill- 
ingness to go along with Canada, the 
United States and Australia in ap- 
proving the proposal. The second 
is the question of whether any agree- 
ment is possible unless world import- 
ers can be forced to take fixed quan- 
tities of wheat. 

The Post also points out that over 
all there is the spectre of what might 
happen to any agreement if Russia be- 
came an important exporter of wheat 
during the future of any such pact. 
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HOTEL 
Playa de 
Cortes 


One of the world’s most beauti- 
ful year round resort hotels... 


Ownership management Ern- 
est Byfield and Frank Bering 
of Chicago’s Sherman and Am- 
bassadors and the famous 
Pump Room. 


The cuisine. . . uniqueand de- 
licious, featuring interesting 
native fish and game special- 
ties in addition to favored 
American dishes. Water... 
pure and wholesome from our 
artesian wells. 


A fisherman’s paradise every 
month in the year— and Apri 
to November— marlin, sailfish, 
giant manta, dolphin and 
shark. Hunting — November 
to April—deer, quail, par- 
tridge, wild turkeys, ducks 
and geese. 


Warm sunshine daily for those 
seeking rest and relaxation... 
and of course the sports of 
universal appeal—tennis, 
horseback riding, badminton, 
aquaplaning, ping pong, arch- 
ery and our beautiful swim- 
ming pool. 


For reservations or further 
particulars contact PAT HOY, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


pEATMAS 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


s 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 














“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and | 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


_ NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard Millis 
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Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


id WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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- “ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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IEF JO 


- « « « Without 


RESERVATION, 


we can tell you that CHIEF 
JO is the flour you need 
for better baking wherever 
High Protein Content is of 
prime importance. 

The “Chief” is a natural 
leader, and—because of his 
great strength—the popular 
choice for hearth breads and 
other products demanding 
a high gluten mix. 

Give CHIEF JO a trial in 
your shop, and you'll soon 
be among that growing tribe 
of satisfied users! 





THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


\"a\fo hole k-Jate MN ANRalal=sielie 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters = 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 




























Carolina Co-op 
Hearing Draws 
Huge Crowd 


Raleigh, N. C.—In what was re- 
garded as the most heavily-attended 
public hearing in the state’s legis- 
lative history, approximately 3,000 
persons appeared before the joint 
state legislative finance committee 
to express their views Feb. 18 on a 
bill to make North Carolina co-op- 
eratives and mutual marketing as- 
sociations subject to payment of state 
income and franchise tax laws. 

Of the record-breaking total at the 
hearing, approximately 2,800 were 
farmers and co-operative members, 
who rallied to an opposition call by 
the state’s co-operative officials and 
agricultural leaders. The some 200 
proponents of the bill were mostly 
members of the North Carolina Mer- 
chants Association. 

No immediate action on the bill 
was taken by the committee, which 
allotted each side an hour to present 
its case. 


Rep. Henry G. Fisher of Buncombe, 
who introduced the bill, told the com- 
mittee that co-operatives have be- 
come “an industrial and mercantile 
empire, sure to swallow up eventual- 
ly all private groups not allied as 
they are.” Observing he had not 
anticipated his bill would stir up so 
much “concern,” he charged that 
many farmers had been fed propa- 
ganda by the co-operatives since the 
measure was introduced. 


Principal speaker for the bill was 
Willard Dowell of Raleigh, executive 
secretary of the North Carolina Mer- 
chants Association, who charged that 
co-operatives are now “giant, monéy- 
making corporations,” and declared 
there was nothing in the Fisher bill 
which would hurt “one single North 
Carolina farmer.” 


“Co-operatives,” he asserted, “are 
in almost every phase of business. 
They manufacture, they retail, and 
they are even in the oil business. 
Co-operatives today are big business. 
Last year, they did a gross of be- 
tween $50,000,000 and $75,000,000, 
and before 1950 we can expect them 
to capture at least $100,000,000 worth 
of business annually. They’re making 
money—big money—and they’re am- 
ply able to pay taxes.” 

Charging co-operatives with paying 
dividends to members in the form of 
stock, and keeping the actual cash 
on hand for future expansion, Dowell 
said: “This capital they hold to buy 
out, all too frequently, competing 
businesses. When private business is 
bought out, or run out, by co-opera- 
tives which pay no taxes, where then 
is the state to get its revenue?” 


Spearheading opposition to the bill, 
Harry B. Caldwell of Greensboro, 
former master of the State Grange, 
contended that co-operatives offer the 
only means by which farmers can be 
assured of disposing of their prod- 
ucts. 

“Co-operatives,” he said, “have 
made it possible for thousands of our 
small farmers to save their homes, 
and back in the dark days they 
saved our farmers from economic 
ruin.” 
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MOVES INTO NEW OFFICES 

Atlanta, Ga.—Frank B. Archer, At- 
lanta flour and feed broker, has 
moved into larger offices at 1105 
Mortgage Guarantee Bldg. here. 
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Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ FLOUR 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








& 


N a ‘ 
cot Minneapolis 


New Orleans 


Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 











FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 


ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 

















‘(DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Will 
F MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























~American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery, Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 























INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domesticand Export DOVER, OHIO 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles TLL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Oapacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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HIGHER FLAX SUPPORT 
PRICE TO HIKE ACREAGE 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Reports from 
virtually all sections of the North- 
west flax belt continue to show in- 
tentions to sharply increase flax 
acreage, subject only to ability to ob- 
tain seed suitable for planting, ac- 
cording to the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. The $6 support price plus 
the availability of government crop 
insurance seems to all add up to mak- 
ing flax about the most attractive 
crop that Northwest farmers have 
in sight for the coming season. 

The planting seed question is still 
in doubt. A survey is under way, but 
it is not expected that returns will 


‘be known until some time next week. 


This survey is being made at the 
county level and for the first time 
should give a reasonably accurate 
picture of the country stocks of flax- 
seed. 

The crop insurance program seems 
to be going very well with the gen- 
eral outlook for participation very 
good at this time. Interest has in- 
creased tremendously since the an- 
nouncement of the $6 support price 
and it appears that much of the acre- 
age will be covered by insurance. 
The closing date for the acceptance of 
insurance applications is March 15. 

Reports from California are that 
the crop looks better with consider- 
able flax in bloom in the Imperial 
Valley. The San Joaquin outlook is 
much more encouraging. The crop 
is late and a hot spell in the spring 
will cut the growing season and tend 
to reduce yields. Probabilities still 
are that the yield for the state will 
be below last year. Bids have been 
reported as high as $8 for new crop 
seed, although the bulk of the seed 
has been sold and only limited quan- 
tities are still available. 

In the Minneapolis market prices 
made a new all-time high when $7.75 
was bid. There is virtually no seed 
for sale and with the intensive search 
on for seed suitable for planting, it 
seems very doubtful that any quan- 
tity of seed will be sold for crushing 
purposes during the balance of this 
season. 
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Winter Wheat Flour 
Trade Faced With 
Grain Shortage 


Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat 
flour trade of Ontario is suffering 
from a shortage of supplies. The crop 
of this kind of wheat was consider- 
ably below normal and the scarcity of 
western feeding grains caused On- 
tario farmers to divert more of their 
wheat to feed use than might other- 
wise have been the case. Conse- 
quently, it is felt that little if any 
more wheat will be marketed this 
season. 

On Feb. 6, according to the Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa, terminal stocks 
of this wheat stood at 897,682 bus, 
compared with 1,548,402 last year. 
Few, if any, mills have enough win- 
ter wheat in sight to take care of 
their regular trade until a new crop 
comes on the market. 

The crop of winter wheat sown 
last fall in Ontario has ample snow 
coverage which will protect it from 
variable spring weather, as well as 
giving an ample moisture supply. The 
area sown to this wheat is 693,000 
acres, an increase of 106,000 over the 
acreage of preceding year. 








SUNNY 
KANSAS 


The proof of the performance 





of any Flour is the kind of loaf 
it makes, and long-time users of 
SUNNY KANSAS have the 
mark of quality in their bread. 
Expertly milled from the finest 
wheats, SUNNY KANSAS 
producesa fine-Aavored, smooth- 
textured product, fit for the table 


of the most exacting housewife. 


* 
THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA ae KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 












MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS iano 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 











SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 





TERMINAL ELEVATORS ie See Pp he ix 
cago umbus ew Yo as le Peo 
St. Louis Portland Chicago Enid Galveston 
S Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Yesterday, Today & Tomorrow 


The Farmers Choice 


ISSOURI farmers and their cows 

are fed up with hillbilly music, 
via the radio. What they want these 
modern days is popular tunes, good 
orchestra and the crooning, lilting 
songs by Bing Crosby. 

The farmers gave evidence of their 
preferences in a one-day poll made 
by Charles Stooky, farm editor of 
station KXOK, St. Louis. To confirm 
his belief that mountain tunes were 
rapidly. losing popularity, he con- 
ducted a test. During his 6-7:30 a.m. 
program, he used a large number of 
hillbilly transcriptions and asked 
radio listeners to express their opin- 
ion of these tunes. 

Within 48 hours he received 105 
letters. Sixty percent expressed pref- 
erence for standard popular music 
28% favored the hillbilly type, and 
12% expressed no preference. Said 
one writer, ‘We listened to KXOK 
every morning while we’re milking. 
Our cows prefer popular music.” 
Another wrote, “Good orchestras and 
Bing Crosby are tops with us.” 


Barley was used as a medium of 
exchange in Mesopotamia’s heydey, 
instead of money. Wages of labor- 
ers, the hire of plough animals and 
even the salaries of certain officials 
were payable in barley. 


HEN the British and Foreign 

Bible Society goes into session in 
London, Eng., on March 8, they’re 
going to have their cake and eat it, 
too—if they’re capable of stowing 
it under their respective belts. For 
it’s a huge affair, weighing 360 lbs, 
a gift from the children of Australia. 
The children, of different religious 
faiths and races, contributed the in- 
gredients for the confection and a 
Geelong baker baked the cake free 
of charge. It consists of 12 sections 
with Australia represented with icing 
decorations of native flora and 
fauna. 

The gift is meant as an expression 
of appreciation of millions of Chris- 
tians to the Bible Society people 
for their unceasing efforts in provid- 
ing Bibles to folks of many tongues 
throughout the world. 


Antarctic Cooking 
DMIRAL BYRD’S chief. ship’s 
cook and baker, 24-year-old Al- 
len Fowler of Minneapolis, Minn., is 


not a happy youngster these days. 
The reason? It’s impossible to make 








“T’other day,” 











no com-back, an’ I jes’ 








said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “Red Sawyer was in preachin’ 
to me how it was my duty as a citizen to write down 

4 to our Congressman at. Wash- 
ington soundin’ off about this 
,an’ that, an’ that night 


~ in’ out what I might 


ee the timber somewhere bay- 

in the moon without seemin’ to git 
plumb turned over an’ 
pulled the comforter up a mite an’ first thing I 
knowed I’d dropped off to sleep.” 


I was lyin’ awake figger- 


say in a letter in case 
I wrote one when I 
heard Pap Stone’s old 
 houn’ dog, Lucy, off in 


—R.E.S. 














any kind of bread but “sourdough” 
flapjacks. 

There just isn’t enough heat to 
make the bread rise. Even a pan 
of dishwater is fit only for diminutive 
Sonja Henie if it’s left for the space 
of a minute. 

Meat is also a big headache. Fowl- 
er brings in frozen steaks for Fri- 
day’s dinner on Wednesday and tries 
vainly to find a warm spot to thaw 
them out, and it takes from 36 to 48 
Hours before the meat is sufficiently 
thawed to cook. 

“And to think I used to beef be- 
cause Minnesota winters were hard,” 
laughed young Fowler. 


Gatrics Grom Geathers 


HE United States Rubber Co. is 

now making a fabric from chick- 
en feathers. A suit for an average- 
sized man takes 38 broilers; for a 
woman’s suit, size 18, 30 broilers. 
(Ten broilers yield a pound of feath- 
ers).—Ladies Home Journal. 


No Sugar, No Cookies 


ARRY TRUMAN may not know 

it, but he missed out on a 
choice ‘box of holiday cookies that 
the pupils of the Racine (Wis.) 
Christian school were thinking of 
sending him. 

Last December the 43 boys and 
girls in the school wrote the Presi- 
dent asking him to make sugar stamp 
53 valid a few days before the holi- 
days so that their mothers could 


“make us some nice cookies—you 
know, the sugary kind.” To this 
they tacked on a P. S.: 

“This is not a bribe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but if you will do this for us, 
we will send you a box of choice 
cookies.” 

But only recently they received a 
reply, addressed “Ladies and Gentle- 
men,” and signed by a commission 
of the office of temporary controls, 
who said their letter had been refer- 
red to him for reply. 

In addition to a lot of big words, 
including ‘‘as you know a new con- 
sumer stamp becomes effective, on 
Jan. 1, 1947,” the commissioner’s 
letter added: 

“We appreciate that consumers as 
well as other users are suffering from 
present rationing limitations and 
every effort is being bent to expedite 
matters as soon as supplies warrant.” 

Maybe next Christmas the Presi- 
dent will get his cookies. 


Cake Tester 


OR Mrs. Pearl Haak, of Lexing- 

ton, Ky., life is just one cake after 
another. She’s the official cake tester 
during the annual fair season, judg- 
ing one woman’s cake against an- 
other’s. A risky undertaking and 
one in which, she says, she’s for- 
tunate to have escaped a hair-pull- 
ing or worse at the hands of an angry 
cake contest loser. 

Mrs. Haak is extension specialist 
in foods for the University of Ken- 
tucky’s home demonstration office 
at Lexington. During the past 20 


years she has judged many thousands 
of cakes, cookies, biscuits, bread, and 
pies, not only at fairs but at women’s 
clubs, commercial contests and ex- 
perimental exhibits. 

“The proof of a good cake is in 
its fine flavor, but in which you can- 
not detect the flavoring,” Mrs. Haak 
said. “Men,” she added, “are the 
most prodigious cake tasters, if not 
the best judges.” 

After sampling hundreds of cakes 
they all taste alike, she says, and it’s 
hard to judge which is the best cake, 
To restore taste buds to normal func- 
tioning she takes a bit of apple, 
which clears the taste of lingering 
flavors. 


The making of flour was strictly 
woman’s work not only in Ancient 
Greece, but wherever the Greek 
language was spoken: through all of 
Asia Minor and the Peloponnesian 
coastline. 


Saued by Peanuts 


a and peanuts go to- 
gether, like apple pie and cheese. 

Through the war the six elephants 
of the Bertram Mills Circus, like 
other Londoners, ate few peanuts or 
anything else. Soon their trunks got 
sore and stiffened; they couldn’t feed 
themselves. 

Doctors said the elephants were 
suffering “fibroitis” of the trunk, and 
applied electro-therapy. That helped. 

But the help the elephants won't 
forget came through a newspaper- 
man. His story, printed in New 
York, brought ‘gift bales of peanuts 
on the next ship for London.—Path- 
finder News Magazine. 


Ovens containing loaves of baked 
bread and mills for grinding wheat 


‘were unearthed when Pompeii was 


uncovered, after having been buried 
by the ashes and lava of the Vesuvi- 
us for more than 1900 years. 


= = 8. 


Struggle 


A snare, that’s what it’s meant to be, 
A trap set purposely for me. 

Why! Any dainty little bride 
Can “cut and pull” and watch it 
slide; 
But me. . 

wed... 
Must wrestle with a piece of thread. 
I “cut and pull,” get mad and rip, 
It knots, and clings with deathlike 
grip. 
Why must I struggle for an hour 
To get inside a sack of flour? 


—R. K. Kent 


. who twenty years is 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
1 year $2, 3 years $5 in U. S., 
Canada, Latin and South America. 
Other countries $5 per year. In- 
cludes ppl ts as p hiichaa 
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EP 


NO, THANKS 


N several occasions through the years we have 

‘ commented critically on the various schemes 
proposed by the International Wheat Council, a 
prewar organization for apportioning the world’s 
wheat crops on an idealistic formula about as prac- 
tically effective as Homer’s Iliad or a Dick Tracy 
“funny.” This was notably demonsirated in the 
outcome of one international agreement seeking 
to apportion supplies which fell apart almost at 
once when Britain and Argentina decided it to be 
to their own interests to enter into a bilateral 
agreement. 

More recently a tentative agreement for appor- 
tionment of world surpluses came to the same 
end when Britain and Canada became parties 
to a long-time wheat agreement under the terms 
of which Canadian grain growers are compelled 
to deliver, as a starter, a large percentage of this 
year's wheat crop to Britain at approximately 
70 cents per bushel under the free world price, 
the loss to be assumed, not by the Canadian gov- 
ernment, but by the wheat producers as _ indi- 
viduals. Also, the Soviet, refusing to participate 
in the UNRRA plans for defending the world 
against starvation while at the same time com- 
mandeering the crops of conquered ,nations behind 
the iron curtain, sold great quantities of wheat 
to France obviously to promote the interests of 
Communism in that much troubled nation. 

Nevertheless, last week the International Wheat 
Council came noisily to life with a new plan to be 
presented to the World Wheat Conference to be 
held in London beginning March 18. This new, 
wholly impractical and idealistic scheme, fully de- 
scribed on page 20, is summarized by the Asso- 
ciated Press as follows: 


1. Stabilize world wheat prices at a level con- 
sidered fair to both consumers and producers. 


2. Keep wheat supplies adequate at all times 
for required world consumption. 

3. Set up wheat reserves through national 
stocks to insure against crop failure, famine or 
other contingencies. 

4. Avoid accumulation of price-depressing sur- 
pluses. 

5. Guarantee necessary security for efficient 
wheat production and encourage the use of areas 
unsuited for wheat production for more suitable 
products. 

6. Increase opportunities for satisfying world 
wheat requirements for sources which can supply 
such needs most efficiently. 


7. Promote increased wheat consumption. 


It was estimated that at the present, the 
United States equivalent to the proposed new 
world price would be $1.25 and $1.55 a bushel 
for No. 1 heavy dark northern spring wheat at 
Duluth, and $1.16 and $1.46 a bushel for No. 2 
hard winter wheat at Kansas City. 

The national average of ‘No. 2 hard winter 
wheat now is approximately $1.94 a bushel. 

Breaking this sweeping proposal down and con- 
sidering it paragraph by paragraph, it appears 
wholly impossible to find one single suggestion 
which would, by the widest stretch of the imag- 
ination, be acceptable to surplus-producing coun- 
tries, or, if acceptable to some of them because 
of self interest, which would not blow up at once 
these self interests ceased to be served. This 
particularly applies to the provisions for world- 
wide “ever normal granaries,” to apportionments, 
and, most of all, to fixed price bases “at a level 
considered fair to both producers and consumers.” 

In instance, the suggested price level on Amer- 
ican-produced wheat of $1.25 to $1.55 per bushel, 
basis Duluth, and $1.16 to $1.46, basis Kansas City, 
would put this government in the position of hav- 
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ing to subsidize American wheat producers to the 
90% “parity price” basis, guaranteed for two 
years longer, and then—spending out of the other 
pocket—dispose of the once subsidized grain at 
the agreed international price by another sub- 
sidy to carry out its obligation and secure our 
agreed 16%—80,000,000 bushels—of world theo- 
retical requirements. To appreciate the com- 
plete absurdity of this it is necessary to recall that 
this country last year was called upon to provide 
world needs in the amount of 400,000,000 bushels, 
a substantial part of which was provided by such 
restrictions on home consumption as reduced 
mill operations and debased quality on flour re- 
quired by American consumers. Considering past 
history, it is also fair to assume that this, or 
any other, scheme of international allotment, 
ever normal reserves and price control, would 
inevitably require that our contribution to world 
needs be made in form of wheat rather than flour. 

Furthermore, accepted at its face, the entire 
plan, in the inconceivable event of its adoption 
and America becoming a party to it, inevitably 
would reduce our entire domestic and world mar- 
ket to a point requiring the reduction of Ameri- 
can wheat acreage by not less than one third, 
with the product of the remaining two thirds 
of total production parcelled out to the world 
at a price level unprofitable to growers of wheat, 
considering the American growers’ standards of 
costs and living, and made possible only by enor- 
mous and continuing drafts on the treasury to pay 
subsidies at both ends of the line. And, finally, 
how much of the United States allotment ever 
would be paid for even by reasonably long term 
credits, much less in cash? 

Our own prophecy is that the American peo- 
ple and the Congress of the United States, long 
accustomed to being the world’s rotund and red- 
cheeked Santa Claus, will, when asked to become 
a whole assemblage of attenuated, pale and weary 
Santa Clauses, ask to be excused. 


MAN OF THE HOUR : 


PPOINTMENT of C. P. Binner as president 

of the American Bakers Association has been 
veralded as a clear indication of the association’s 
sincerity and determination in setting up an in- 
tensive promotion of all bakery products during 
the coming years. 

Mr. Binner has been identified with several 
major national advertising and merchandising 
programs designed to promote greater consumer 
goods sales‘ through retail outlets. He brings to 
his ABA post a varied background of experience 
in industry public relations. An outstanding 
achievement in this field was the planning of ad- 
vertising and merchandising programs for the 
Independent Grocers Alliance. 

In the manufacturing field Mr. Binner’s direc- 
tion of advertising and promotional activity was 
largely. responsible for a nation-wide upsurge in 
bowling. interest— a program that swelled the 
number of active bowlers in the country from 
€,000,000 to 16,000,000 in 10 years. He has served 
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as an official of the National Bowling Council and 
the Athletic Institute and was one of the early 
sponsors of the Industrial Recreation Association. 
In announcing the selection of a president of 
such comprehensive promotional experience, Har- 
ry W. Zinsmaster, chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the ABA, stated that the baking indus- 
try would now be in a better position to maintain 
the tremendous gains made during the war years 
and that the present annual volume of $2,500,- 
000,000—the largest in the industry’s history— 
would certainly be in jeopardy if bakers did not 
use every means at their disposal to insure a pre- 
ferred position in the national diet for their prod- 
ucts. . 





“It is incumbent upon us, as an industry, to 
meet the growing competition from other food 
items—as well as from totally unrelated items— 
for our just share of the consumer’s dollar with 
an aggressive promotional campaign of our own,” 
said Mr. Zinsmaster. ‘Mr. Binner, in the opinion 
of the executive committee, is the ideal leader for 
this postwar marketing crusade shortly to be 
undertaken by the baking industry. Sales of 
bakery products took a nose dive after the last 
war and competition is growing keener every day. 
Competitive food items have earmarked huge 
sums for promotional purposes and we must face 
that competition squarely or history will repeat 
itself. That is why we bakers should raise as 
large a fund for this purpose as we possibly can.” 

Mr. Binner, who made his first public appear- 
ance before the baking industry at the recent 
Potomac States Bakers Association convention in 
Baltimore, told the bakers in attendance: 

“The forthcoming baking industry promotion 
campaign will in no way relieve the individual 
baker of his responsibility. Industry promotion 
can merely bring the customer into the store. 
Promotion cannot make the sale. The merchant 
must carry the sale to Mr. and Mrs. Consumer.” 


THE STARTING MARK 


LOUR consumption in this country in 1947, 

the Bureau of Agricultural Economics esti- 
mates, will drop to 153 pounds per capita, which 
is 1.6 pounds under the preliminary calculation 
for 1946, 11.2 pounds under the fairly well estab- 
lished wartime peak of 164.2 pounds in 1945, and 
approximately at the 1935-1939 average of 153.1. 
This seems to set a starting mark for the flour 
and bread promotion campaigns that should begin 
this year to make their influence felt in a con- 
trary direction. 


In view of the disturbed conditions and the 
changes resulting from the war and its aftermath 
of world hunger it is impossible to say whether 
153 pounds is likely to be a bottom point. Per 
capita consumption seemed fairly well stabilized 
in the years just preceding the war, but it is too 
early to assess the new influences that, so many 
men of the flour trades fear, are likely to press 
the per capita index still lower. For this reason 
the flour consumption record of the opening years 
of the promotion campaigning may not be a fair 
barometer of success or failure. First major 
success may lie in keeping the per capita from 
falling farther. 


Promotional undertakings in the interest of 
breadstuffs should not, in any case, be looked 
upon as campaigns in the sense of special efforts 
to meet an emergency; nor should they be set up 
to function only until some crisis has been passed. 
This obvious truth is not too well recognized by 
those who embark upon enterprises of this kind, 
but the leaders of the milling industry, in nam- 
ing their program, have wisely and significantly 
given it the adjective “long-range.” 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








Price vs. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 


disastrous. 


For more than 45 years you have bought 


our brands with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- 
sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that 


scientific milling could produce. 





BAY STATE 
WINONA, 
Millers of- HARD SPRING 





MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 
WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





* 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








White Heather 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 




















Wheat Market in 
“Muddle,” CCC 
Official Says 


Washington, D. C—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. is out of the wheat 
market, except for Portland, Oregon, 
where the agency is buying small 
amounts of the bread grain. 

An official of the corporation stated 
that the wheat situation is a “mud- 
dle,” and that as far as he was con- 
cerned, he could not state definitely 
when the corporation would reenter 
the market and start buying wheat. 
He stated that in many instances 
the wheat is not in a position to buy. 
The boxcar shortage is also compli- 
cating matters and then there is a 
huge demand for flour from govern- 
ment agencies. He added that if the 
wheat is taken away from mills they 
would not have the grain to grind 
the needed flour. 

He further stated that last month 
CCC purchased almost 30,000,000 bus 
of wheat in the southwest and this 
took up a considerable amount of 
wheat, which was available in 
terminals. A large part of this 
wheat will have to be moved to ports 
and clear for export before further 
purchases are made, he added. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


_ CCC WHEAT LOANS 

Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. through Jan. 31, 1947, 
had completed 10,170 loans on 21,211,- 
274 bus of 1946 wheat in the amount 
of $30,653,970.51. The wheat loans 
made include 12,481,900 bus stored 
on farms and 8,729,374 bus stored in 
warehouses. The average amount ad- 
vanced was $1.445 bu which includes 
some transportation charges from the 
area of production to warehouse loca- 
tions. On the same date last year 
35,096 loans had been completed on 
58,278,715 bus. Loans repaid through 
January total 3,062 on 6,046,470 bus 
in the amount of $8,763,552.94. The 
liquidations include 2,598,733 bus 
stored on farms and 3,447,737 ‘bus 
stored in warehouses. Outstanding 
wheat loans Feb. 1, 1947, total 7,108 
on 15,164,804 bus in the amount of 
$21,890,417.57. 

















Loans Loans 
Loans repaid out- 

completed through standing 

States in Jan. 31, Jan, 31, Feb. 1, 

which loans 1947 1947 1947 

originated (bus) (bus) (bus) 
California . 59,123 1,586 57,537 
Colorado .. 716,592 265,783 450,809 
Delaware .. oe oe 24,085 
Idaho ..... 1,945,591 486,691 1,458,900 
Illinois .... < Saree 1,225 
Indiana ... 2,967 754 2,213 
BOWG, 000 wis (2: re oe 1,389 
Kansas .... 1,301,868 511,798 790,070 
Maryland .. 65,399 9,847 55,552 
Michigan .. 27,273 11,449 15,824 
Minnesota . 283,466 86,661 196,805 
Missouri 17,049 4,387 12,662 
Montana ... 1,298,821 237,144 1,061,677 
Nebraska .. 2,351,835 491,232 1,860,603 
N. Jersey .. 1,849 Ss eee Te 
N. Mexico . 38,935 8,514 30,421 
No. Dak. .. 2,567,405 788,991 1,778,414 
oO SA 89,697 36,166 53,531 
Oklahoma . 127,997 50,550 77,447 
Oregon .... 1,694,494 714,744 979,750 
Pennsylvania 19,585 10,146 9,439 
So. Dak. .. 2,880,228 576,259 2,303,969 
BOO veces 245,589 81,582 164,007 
. oo ere 374,189 113,621 260,568 
Virginia ... Te.” bowers 725 
WEE, cscs 4,741,329 1,501,918 3,239,411 
Wyoming .. 332,569 54,798 277,771 
Total ....21,211,274 6,046,470 15,164,804 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

RATE HIKE SUSPENSION ASKED 


The Duluth, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis traffic associations have peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to suspend the proposed 
increase of %c per 100 lbs in grain 
and grain products rates to Chicago, 
when destined to points in the East. 
The increase was published to be- 
come effective March 1. 
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* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 














































































































“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


” 4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














“Golden Loaf” rou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisner,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


— 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
‘Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


It’s a “command performance” for 
POLAR BEAR flour in many of 
America’s finest bakeries . . . for these 
buyers know that the smooth shop per- 
formance -of this quality flour makes 
POLAR BEAR the King of fine 
baking. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president A. H. FUHRMAN, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
J. L. YOUNG 











MINNESOTA GIRL 


SPRING WHEAT FANCY PATENT FAMILY 


FLO UR CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


DIVISION OF 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS + MILLS: ST. PAUL 





Exceptional Bakery Flours | | NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


TWELVE -40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. * SEMOLINA * 
The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
ase 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 








HAROLD A. MERRILL || S*®4220N, GRAIN company 


1412-144 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








30c Wheat Price 
Rise Sets Mill 
Cost at $1.58'2 Bu 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian 
Wheat Board’s domestic price of 
wheat to all users, except distillers, 
will be $1.58% bu for No. 1 northern 
in store Fort William-Port Arthur or 
Vancouver, under the instructions to 
the trade effective Feb. 17. This price 
includes 3%c bu carrying charges. 
Grades lower than No. 1 northern are 
to be sold at the board’s current 
spreads. All mills will now pay 
$1.58% bu, basis No. 1 northern, for 
all wheat they use for all purposes, 
whether domestic or Government 
Regulation, and as an initial payment 
on Class 2. 

The drawback on domestic flour 
will be increased to take care of this 
advance in price so that domestic 
flour sales can be maintained at cur- 
rent prices. Consignment or other 
flour stocks which are unsold or un- 
delivered must be adjusted with the 
board on this new basis. A state- 
ment of stocks on hand, wheat and 
flour, as at the close of business Feb. 
17, will be required. All sales of 
board wheat for domestic feeding or 
seeding purposes are now to be made 
basis $1.58% for No. 1 northern, Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver 
and all board stocks are to be adjust- 
ed to this basis immediately. 

The Canadian Wheat Board has 
announced that by order of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, and in 
accordance with the policy on domes- 
tic prices announced in Parliament 
on Feb. 17, by the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, raising the domestic 
price on wheat for feeding purposes, 
all prices of feed wheat, whether 
whole or ground and the wheat con- 
tent of feed mixtures may be ad- 
vanced 33%c bu, effective immedi- 
ately. 

¥ ¥ 


Farm Guarantee Unchanged 


Toronto, Ont.—The 30c bu increase 
in price of Canadian domestic wheat 
announced recently does not mean 
that farmers will immediately benefit 
to that extent. It does not affect the 
present arrangement whereby farm- 
ers are guaranteed $1.35 bu. Through 
participation certificates farmers will 
receive the 30c differential between 
the previous $1.25 bu for domestic 
sales and the newly announced $1.55 
in 1950. The additional amount will 
be in the neighborhood of $10,875,000 
for domestic wheat still to be deliv- 
ered to the wheat board during the 
balance of present crop year. West- 
ern farmers estimate the higher price 
will result next year in increased 
farm earnings of about $27,000,000. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ASK FREIGHT RATE INCREASE 


Toronto, Ont.—The board of trans- 
port commissioners in Ottawa is hear- 
ing an application from Canadian rail- 








way companies for an increase of 
30% in freight rates. Representa- 
tives of the railway companies said 
that a prompt increase in rates was 
necessary if sound economic condi- 
tions in transportation are to be re- 
stored. Otherwise, the services of 
the railways would degenerate into 
inadequacy and inefficiency. It was 
also claimed that wages have risen 
36% since 1939 and cost of material 
and supplies was up 34% in the same 
period. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WHEAT POOL TO REFUND 


Winnipeg, Man.—More than $6,500,- 
000 will shortly be distributed among 
Saskatchewan farmers by the Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool. A cash pa- 
tronage dividend, representing a re- 
fund to growers of excess charges on 
handling of grain delivered to Sas- 
katchewan Pool Elevators, Ltd., dur- 
ing the crop seasons 1943-44 and 
1944-45, amounting to $6,264,726.27 
was announced recently by pool offi- 
cials. Interest in elevator deductions 
for the crop season 1945-46 to the 
amount of $365,856 is also being paid 
at this time. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. C. MacNAMARA NAMED 
TO SUCCEED C. E. HUNTTING 


Winnipeg, Man.—W. C. MacNamara 
will succeed C. E. Huntting as assist- 
ant chief commissioner of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, according to an 
announcement by Hon. J. A. MacKin- 
non. 

Mr. MacNamara, who has been 
commissioner of the board, will be 
succeeded in that capacity by F. L. 
Arnold, Winnipeg, effective March 1. 
Mr. Arnold, who is vice president and 
general manager of the Norris Grain 
Co., is a former manager of the Sas- 
katchewan Pool Terminals, Ltd., and 
was at one time export manager for 
the Saskatchewan Pool. 

Questioned on the possibility of 
the Wheat Board being enlarged be- 
cause of its increased responsibility, 
Mr. MacKinnon said the matter was 
under consideration. However, he 
doubted that the board membership 
would be increased. As an alterna- 
tive, the government might consider 
appointing additional top-notch ad- 
ministrators under the board to help 
carry the increased burden on the 
commissioners. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
INVESTIGATION SOUGHT 


Toronto, Ont.—In the Canadian 
House of Commons on Feb. 20 mem- 
bers of the opposition started a drive 
for a parliamentary investigation of 
the dealings of the Canadian Wheat 
Board over the past three years. 
They sought this investigation by de- 
manding that the government refer 
to the house agriculture committee 
its forthcoming wheat board bill. This 
bill will place barley and oats as well 
as wheat under the board’s control 
and will give the board legislative 
authority to regulate all wheat deal- 








a ye 


ings so as to ensure fulfillment of 
the British contract which extends 
until 1950. The bill has been intro- 
duced and now stands for second 
reading. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Canada’s Export 
Volume Depends 


on U.S. Trade 


By A. H. BAILEY 
Manager, Canadian Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 





Toronto, Ont.—Canada is beginning 
to realize the tremendous significance 
of her postwar policy of lending 
money to Europe and other countries 
stricken by the late war for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to buy food 
and other essentials. 

In a speech at Ottawa, Graham 
Tower, governor of the Bank of Can- 
ada, said recently that “Canada can- 
not continue indefinitely to sell on 
credit in overseas markets while she 
is incurring a substantial cash deficit 
in her balance of payments with the 
United States.’ He admitted the 
necessity of the present policy but is 
concerned about the maintenance of 
equilibrium between the accounts in- 
volved. Canada’s present prosperity 
is largely based on a high level of ex- 
ports, one-third of which are based 
on Canadian shipments of goods to 
the, receiving countries. 

Since Canadian exports are mostly 
in the form of foodstuffs, of which 
flour provides a large proportion, the 
significance of Mr. Tower’s warning 
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becomes apparent. Carrying out 
these operations in part of an inter. 
national program for relieving nee 


trading system. Canada’s interest 
is apparent but no one country could 
carry through a program of the kind. 
In the end exports to overseas coun- 
tries will be governed by the volume 
of Canadian trade with the United 
States. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADA SETS QUOTAS ON 
FEED GRAIN DELIVERIES 


Toronto, Ont.—Announcement was 
made in the House of Commons on 
Feb. 17 that, effective immediately, 
the Canadian Wheat Board is setting 
open quotas on deliveries of oats and 
barley for the remainder of the crop 
year. This step was probably taken 
as a result of the acute shortage of 
feed grains in eastern Canada al- 
though there are fair stocks of this 
grain at the head of the lakes await- 
ing transportation. 

It follows an.order directing Ca- 
nadian railroads to give top priority 
on rolling stock to the shipment of 
feed grains to eastern Canada and 
wheat for export during the next 
six weeks. The railways have issued 
instruction that will assure an in- 
creased supply of boxcars for this 
purpose, and it is hoped the present 
critical situation will be relieved 
shortly. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BRITAIN RECEIVED MOST 
JANUARY WHEAT EXPORTS 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada_ exported 
14,302,376 bus of wheat in January, 
an increase of 3,487,202 over the De- 
cember shipments. The bulk of this 
grain was consigned to Great Britain, 
namely, 12,753,608 bus in January, 
compared with 8,511,254 in Decem- 
ber. Malta, Jamaica, Trinidad and 
St. Vincent were other Empire points 
to receive Canadian wheat last 
month. Egypt was the heaviest for- 
eign importer followed by Peru and 
Colombia. A number of other coun- 
tries also got Canadian wheat in 
January. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Only Newsprint, Wheat Exceed Value 
of Canadian Flour Exports in 1946 


Toronto, Ont.—An article by D. H. 
Fullerton of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which appeared in a recent 
issue of a government publication, 
gives interesting information about 
Canada’s export flour trade. It is 
stated that wheat flour now ranks 
high among the products exported by 
Canada, being exceeded in value dur- 
ing the past year only by newsprint 
and wheat. The ratio of wheat to 
flour shipments in 1939 was 7 to 1. 
By 1945, the figures were 5 to 1 
while the ratio for 1946 was 2 to 1, 
or one half as much wheat left Can- 
ada in the form of flour as in the 
form of grain last year. 

According to this report, there are 
in the Dominion 178 mills capable of 
producing wheat flour, of which 83 
are in Ontario, 35 in Alberta, 30 in 
Saskatchewan, 23 in Manitoba, 4 
in Quebec, 2 in British Columbia and 
1 in Prince Edward Island. Many of 
these mills estimate they could main- 
tain their rated daily capacity for 
300 days or more each year. The 
average is in the vicinity of 285 days, 


$2,700,000. 





which represents an output of 27,- 
675,000 bbls a year. Production dur- 
ing the 12 months of last year to- 
taled 27,375,000 bbls, which ap- 
proaches closely the average capacity 
of the Canadian mills. Figures for 
1945 and 1944 were 25,059,218 and 
24,265,594 bbls, respectively. The out- 
put in each of these years was approxi- 
mately double that of 1938. Total 
exports of: 14,984,287 bbls in 1946 ex- 
ceeded 50% of the production. 
Canadian wheat flour was shipped 
to 74 countries during 1946. Exports 
during the year were valued at $126,- 
700,000, of which the following coun- 
tries secured flour valued at more 
than $1,000,000: United Kingdom, $53- 
200,000; South Africa, $4,000,000; 
British Guiana, $1,400,000; Jamaica, 
$5,200,000; Trinidad, $4,400,000; B. W. 
I. (other), $2,100,000; Hong Kong, $1,- 
800,000; Newfoundland, $4,000,000; 
Brazil, $5,600,000; China, $9,100,000; 
Egypt, $4,200,000; Germany, $2,600,- 
000; Greéce, $1,400,000; Italy, $4,100,- 
000; Norway, $3,100,000; Philippine 
Islands, $5,900,000 and Venezuela, 
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/ LARROWE’S 
kiln Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 











— 


IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 





Shellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


With large terminal storage at Salina and a 


line of country elevators in the heavy wheat 


producing areas of Kansas, Shellabarger is 


well-equipped to serve the milling industry. 


* * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





























VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
ie 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


9 


R 
DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








ee Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 

















The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


* General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson Romeleet- Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 
Secstiesiees 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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FAMILY PATENTS 


EXTRA HOUR 


White Crest Red Crest P 0 desssozy STABILITY 
Cake and Pastry Flours ae »M 
J. C.-L. 





Sponge Cracker Flour A new development 


which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 


OlA-ciuTen f.0UR 
mePUas a COmsmsaTTD wUS 
Oran miensenn whe 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 


—_ the Metropolitan Buyers 
‘or Over 40 Years With the 


mcunst QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


The Standard Others - 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 





FLOUR PAPER SACKS 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING FOR MILLERS 
a The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


MINNEAPOLIS @¢ MINNESOTA 




































lt Must Be Handled With Care 





Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 
and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 





| Fast, Frequent Freight Sailings 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/AMSTERDAM 


CHICAGO—39 8S. La Salle St. HOUSTON—Texas Transport & Termi- 
KANSAS CITY—H. R. Walther, 833 nal Co., Inc., 1401 Cotton Exch. Bldg. 
Board of Trade Bldg. GALVESTON—Texas Transport & Ter- 
NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & minal Co., Inc., 1004 U. 8S. National 
Terminal Co., Inc., 1322 Whitney Bldg. Bank Bldg. 
NEW YORK—29 Broadway 
















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


















STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA © ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 





















ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 

















The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, om gy ag 
PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 

















HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreiGcn HJ]LOUR pomsstic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


























FRANCE, NORWAY, EIRE GET 
ALLOCATIONS OF PROTEIN 


Washington, D. C.—The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture on Feb. 18 
announced emergency allocations of 
10,000 long tons of oil cakes or meals 
to France, 5,000 long tons to Norway 
and 5,000 long tons to Eire. 


The allocations are good for the 
first six months of 1947. Any type 
of oil cake or meal may be procured 
against the allocations, but the claim- 
ants have been requested to purchase 
supplies at locations from which the 
movement to ports will minimize any 
interference with the food export pro- 
gram. 

The allocations will be charged to 
world allocations of protein feeds for 
France, Norway and Eire as recom- 
mended by the International Emer- 
gency Food Council. 

Including allocations announced 
Feb. 18, the department has made a 
total of 110,000 long tons of emer- 
gency export allocations of oil cakes 
and meals since Jan. 14, distributed 
as follows: Belgium 25,000, Nether- 
lands 20,000, Finland 5,000, France 
25,000, Denmark 10,000, Norway 10,- 
000, Sweden 10,000, and Eire 5,000. — 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CCC CORN LOANS 

Washington, D. C—The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. through Jan. 
31, 1947, has completed 4,141 loans 
on 4,545,810 bus of 1946 corn in the 
amount of $4,945,929.40. The average 
amount advanced was $1.088 _ bu. 
On the same date last year 330 loans 
had been completed on 401,884 bus. 

Loans by states follow: 











States in which Farm-stored Amount 
loans originated (bushels) advanced 
THOERWETO 6.60 seis 5,109 $6,641.70 
eee eer res 411,163 463,669.50 
eee re 2,564,282 2,771,289.09 
TMGIANA. 2. .ccccccvde 134,238 154,786.70 
Pree 76,989 83,935.43 
OS re ; 1,548 1,838.25 
po PETE ree 383 445.22 
BEIMNOSOLS . 2 occ osss 40,520 43,900.27 
reer ce 136,318 150,617.89 
a 1,106,381 1,188,128.08 
North Dakota ...... 282 313.02 
CUP: ceased ubesoues 60,188 71,441.30 
South Dakota ...... 8,409 8,992.95 

SOME 5 6:066-s6 0x ecko 4,545,810 $4,945,929.40 


Combined farm and warehouse 
loans outstanding on other 1946 loan 
programs: 

Quantity 


bushels Amount 
eee ee ee 376,006 $286,451.98 
i SR rere 13,208 36,862.08 
Grain sorghums....... 421,304 381,100.64 
DE Vee ivens Cdawies 638,250 295,188.48 
| TEER TEER 5,402 11,154.84 
pounds 


Hay and pasture seeds. 6,967,786 368,683.45 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NAMED SALES MANAGER 


Chicago, Ill—Carl Feldhusen has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
potato flour division of the Potato 
Products Corp., 30 North La Salle 
St., Chicago, according to an an- 
nouncement by W. A. Scott, presi- 
dent. He will have charge of the 
sales of the company’s new “King of 
Spuds Potato Flour,” now being 
placed on the market. Mr. Feld- 
husen has been interested in the po- 
tato flour business for many years, 
and had previously been with Falk 
American Potato Flour Co., Idaho 
Potato Products Co., and Rogers 
Bros. Seed Co. The Idaho Potato 
Products Co. operates a plant at East 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOVERNOR ADDRESSES 
COLORADO GATHERING 
Denver, Colo.—Governor Lee Knous 
was the speaker and honored guest 
at the luncheon held here Feb. 17 by 
the Colorado Grain, Milling and Feed 
Dealers Association in conjunction 
with a two-day association meeting. 
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J. H. BLAKE. 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





nee 





Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Il, 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers ef 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














// ohnson-Herbert & Co. 
FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 








bag of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





“FLOUR-———_ 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


Established 1870 | 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings | 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 | 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCH 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, | 
LONDON, E.C.3 | 


‘FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEAcH,”’ nics | ROBERT CARSON & co. 
| 


50 Wellington St. 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma."' Glasgow 





FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. FARQUHAR BROTHERS | 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


17. Corn Exchange Chamb | 60 Wellington street GLASGOW,C.2 
LONDON,£.C.3 





C. I. F. business much preferred, 


Cable Address. “Coventry,” London Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’ Haarlem 





JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


“" LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, | 
DUBLIN, BELFAST | 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address. ‘‘Grains,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 











HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS | 
and FLOUR 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Streets LEITH 


GLASGOW 








81 Hope Street GLASGOW 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS | CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR... _ | §0 Wellington Streets © GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
Subscription Room, LONDON, E. C.3 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 








AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
: Reference: Ll vERrOon = “* LEITH 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“witburg” =~ Amaterdam— DUBLIN BELFAST 
A. RUOFF & CO. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: *‘PuiiiP,”” Dundee 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 





94 Meent 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “‘Alkers,’’ London. 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
e Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Flormel,’’ Oslo 








Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7, OSLO, NORWAY 
’ Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny”’ 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘““WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 





ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘‘Asbjornsta” 








FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. Broenniman Company 


FLOUR (tmoonronar 
Produce Exchange FLOUR 
New York City 
458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHEAT FLOUR 
for Export 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S 








WHEAT’S PROCESSIONAL.— 
Wheat marches in a dramatic way 
from field to table, for those who 
have eyes to see its majesty and re- 
late it either to the emotional or 
the philosophical, or both. Particu- 
larly dramatic are those great tides 
of the golden grain that flow from 
the prairies to ports of far countries. 

The processional of that daily 
bread which is on the tables of at least 
65 countries of the world is much the 
same everywhere, but it has a pecu- 
liar largeness of silhouette and move- 
ment when its beginning is some- 
where within the level boundaries of 
a western horizon and its middle aisle 
is that incomparable stretch of water 
highway known as our Great Lakes. 
There was a good description of what 
takes place on a journey over this 
highway into the markets of the 
world in Maj. H. G. L. Strange’s re- 
cent radio talk over Canadian sta- 
tions—one of a series of broadcasts 
about the world wheat trade, some 
of which have been published, at 
least in part, in this journal. And we 
quote: 


“When a load of grain has been weighed 
and dumped in a country elevator, it is 
elevated to the proper bin. Then the agent 
loads the grain into a railway boxcar, and 
the car becomes part of a mile-long freight 
train which starts its long journey to the 
lakehead terminals. 

“Dominion government officials sample 
and grade the contents of the car at Win- 
nipeg. The car then proceeds to the lake- 
head for unload at a terminal elevator. 
As the grain flows from the car, an auto- 
matic sampler gathers up a small running 
sample which again is examined by a gov- 
ernment grain inspector who checks the 
previous grade and dockage. The carlot 
is then weighed, cleaned and stored in a 
terminal bin with grain of a similar grade. 

“The grain to be shipped is next weighed 
and loaded from the terminal into a lake 
freighter. A government inspector takes a 
running sample of the stream of grain pour- 
ing into the boat. This sample is inspected 
for grade. The’ inspector’s ‘Certificate 
Final’ is issued on the cargo and the boat 
starts on its journey of 1,217 miles across 


By Carroll K. Michener 


SIFTER 











the Great Lakes and through the nals 
to Montreal, and sometimes to Quebec. 

“Some of the grain is unloaded at ter- 
minals at Georgian Bay ports, from whence 
it proceeds by rail to St. John and Halifax 
for transatlantic shipment. Some Canadian 
grain, too, is transported across the Great 
Lakes to terminals at Buffalo, from whence 
it proceeds by rail to New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Boston or Portland, for 
export across the Atlantic. 

“At Montreal the grain is unloaded from 
the lake freighter into a transfer elevator. 
From these elevators ocean ships are loaded, 
all again under the supervision of a gov- 
ernment inspector. The grain now starts 
across the Atlantic ocean to Liverpool, Lon- 
don, Glasgow, Belfast and to many other 
ports in Europe and other continents. The 
voyage from Montreal to Liverpool is 2,735 
miles. On arrival at Liverpool, or any 
other port, the grain is placed in storage 
elevators and from there transported to 
country mills, by rail, canal barges, river 
boats, by trucks on the roads, by wagons 
drawn by horses, buffaloes, donkeys and 
oxen, and sometimes by hand-carts, and 
in China even by wheelbarrows, and at times 
the grain is carried on men’s backs. 

“Tens of thousands of people are en- 
gaged in the transportation, distribution 
and marketing of Canadian wheat. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are required 
to finance the movement between produc- 
er and ultimate consumer. 

“From the country elevator to the ocean 
ship at Montreal, Churchill or Vancouver, 
the grain is under the supervision of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. The ‘Ca- 
nadian Certificate Final’ covering a lot of 
wheat, carries so much confidence that 
Canadian wheat is bought by millers sight 
unseen. No grain from any other country 
is purchased in this way. Grain flowing 
from the prairies via Vancouver to the 
Orient or to Europe, or via Churchill, is 
treated in a similar way.” 


® Swift is the marching of the wheat 
when all the huge devices and in- 
genious arrangements for its move- 
ment are in operation. Mile-long 
trainloads disappear into the tall ter- 
minal bins with minutes only assigned 
to the dumping of each car. Out- 
going, into ships, the process is even 
more rapid. Loading half a million 
bushels often is but an afternoon’s 
work. Here is an account from one 
of the Canadian papers of an end-of- 
the-season rush job, which resulted 
in placing nearly 400,000 bus aboard 
the Royalton of the Sarnia Steam- 





THIS WEEK’S COVER.—Here is one of the many huge belt conveyors 
used in Saskatchewan Pool Elevator No. 7 at Port Arthur, Ont., fur- 
ther reference to which is made in the notes on this page. The Manitoba 
and Alberta pools have big terminals at Port Arthur-Fort William, too, 
and together they handle up to 45% of all grain delivered to country 
elevators in western Canada. Combined with United Grain Growers, the 
other farmer-owned Canadian grain organization, the total handled prob- 


ably is in excess of 55%. 


The Manitoba pool is made up of 180 local 


elevator associations, with a total of 212 country elevators, but the Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta pool elevators operate on a single unit system, 
since they are owned by all the members in all parts of each province. 








Government Grain Sampler at Work 
With His Dipper. 


ship Lines in three and a half hours: 


“We first see the Royalton steaming 
across Lake Superior, fighting against time 
and rough seas to reach Saskatchewan 
Pool No. 7 for a full cargo of wheat which 
is to be loaded before 5 p.m. The ship 
is expected at 10 a.m, 

“Capt. Rafuse phones Chief Engineer 
Parker to check the time and speed. ‘Keep 
her nose into it, sir.” ‘We will do the best 
we can back here,’ said Parker. A message 
is sent to Lake Shippers Clearance As- 
sociation that the Royalton cannot reach 
Pool No. 7 before 12 o’clock, cargo holds 
will be dry and ready for grain. Then Mr. 
Milligan, manager of Lake Shippers, con- 
tacts Mr. C. Swingler, superintendent of 
the elevator, ‘Can you make it, owners say 
get on 375,000 bus or better.” ‘Cannot 
promise, if nothing unforeseen happens we 
will do it.’ 

“Then a little flurry of excitement passes 
through the elevator crew. Word comes 
the Royalton is rounding the Cape. Howard 
Cameron, boss grain trimmer, comes in. 
‘She cannot make it before 12 o’clock, what 
spouts do you want to use?’ ‘All of them,’ 
said Ernie Jowitt, the big boy from York- 
shire who is foreman of the elevator. Then 
the grain trimmers wind-up all the spouts 
ready for swinging over the side of the 
boat and go for lunch to be back at one 
o’clock sharp. Extra grain trimmers are 
sent over from Fort William. 

“The elevator starts to weigh up grain 
and fill the shipping bins, and at one o’clock 
nine spouts are hanging over the boat 
waiting for the O.K. from Grain Inspector 
R. Kelly. ‘Let her go,’ he says, and what 
a sight, nine streams of golden grain pour- 
ing into the holds, and the boat graceful- 
ly sinking down into the water. Word 
passes round to the elevator crew to take 
things steady as we don’t want any choke 
ups. The mate said: he wants 405,000 bus. 
Capt. Rafuse and Chief Parker come into 
the elevator and it is decided if 
to take 400,000 bus. At 1:35 p.m. “100,000 
bus gone, then the word 150,000 bus gone, 
200,000 gone and so on until at 4:30 p.m. 
Fred Haigh, another Yorkshire man, head 
weighman, phones down ‘all gone for the 
boat 400,000 bus,’ and another page in the 
records of Pool No. 7 is written and the 
expression was ‘the old girl can still ship 
grain’.” 

@ “World’s Biggest Terminal Eleva- 
tor.”—The “old girl” referred to (Sas- 
katchewan’s Pool No. 7 at Port Ar- 
thur) has gained a wide reputation 
as the world’s largest terminal eleva- 
tor. It is a big one, in truth—ca- 
pacity 6,900,000 bus—but unhappily 
for those who believe in it as such 
there. are two or three in the United 
States that come in bigger sizes, the 
largest being the 13,000,000-bu house 
in Albany, N. Y., operated by Cargill. 

The Lake Shippers Association re- 
ferred to in the newspaper account 
has a great deal to do with the speed 
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and orderliness of grain shipping from 
Fort William and Port Arthur. This 


'is a mutual association organized by 


the grain shippers. It Operates as a 
clearance house for grain documents, 
combining all the documents of the 
different shippers so as to give ves. 
sels the maximum dispatch in load. 
ing. 

The methods employed by this as. 
sociation are worthy of a brief de. 
scription, as they permit a degree of 
efficiency to be secured which by the 
very nature of things would be lack. 
ing if each shipment were handled 
independently. Warehouse receipts 
issued by any elevator under the 
authority and registration of the 
board of grain commissioners for 
Canada and acceptable at the grain 
exchange may be tendered in satis. 
faction of any purchase of grain 
made in the grain market. Conse. 
quently when a shipper buys a cargo 
of several hundred thousand bushels 
he is likely to have delivered to him 
warehouse receipts of every public 
elevator on the water front. With- 
out the clearing system provided by 
the association the shipper would 
have to send his boat to every eleva- 
tor against which he held warchouse 
receipts, thus causing serious loss of 
time to the boat, which would have 
to be reflected in demurrage charges 
and higher freight rates. Such was 
actually the condition when the Lake 
Shippers Clearance Association was 
created. 

With the system now in effect the 
shipper holding warehouse receipts 
for a given quantity of grain of speci- 
fied grade is able to make arrange- 
ments through the clearing house 
manager to secure this grain from 
any elevator at Fort William and 
Port Arthur having the requisite 
quantity in store. 

The Lake Shippers Clearance As- 
sociation also assists materially in 





Sweeping Up as the Bucket Leg Reaches 
the Bottom of the Hold 


expediting winter movement of grain 
eastward by rail to Georgian Bay 
and other ports on Lakes Erie, Huron 
and Ontario. This movement is 
greatly facilitated by speedy unload- 
ing of cars at terminals and their 
rapid return to interior points. The 
sssociation, handling as it does all 
the outward shipments and having on 
call at the terminal elevators large 
quantities of grain at all times. is 
able to place boats at elevators which 
are full and which would otherwise 
have to suspend receiving grain for 
lack of space. In this way it is able 
to keep all elevators on a working 
basis, thus maintaining the capacity 
of the port at its maximum at all 
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Loading Wheat at a United Grain 


times. ‘The association takes deliv- 
ery of the warehouse receipts in its 
office in Winnipeg; records them in 
books under their several grades and 
elevators; wires the necessary par- 
ticulars to its Fort William office 
and to the several elevators con- 
cerned; receives the shipping orders 
from the shipper, loads the grain out 
according to the terms of the order; 
makes out the rail or vessel bills of 
lading in split quantities as required; 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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Growers Elevator in Port Arthur. 





obtains the government weight and 
inspection certificates to correspond 
with bills of lading; makes out all 
customs papers, including export en- 
tries and consular invoices where re- 
quired, and delivers all the documents 
covering the shipment complete to 
the shipper or the bank, as the case 
may be. It adjusts and pays all the 
elevator and other charges, and. de- 
livers to the shipper detailed mani- 
fest showing all charges against the 
shipment. 

Thus there’s magic, all up and 
down the Canadian side of the great 
inland water highway, in the name 
Lake Shippers. 


——BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 
NAMES FLOUR COMMITTEE 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Commercial 
Exchange of Philadelphia has named 
a five-man flour committee to serve 
for one year. Members are James 
R. Affleck, R. Newton Brey, Joseph 
L. Carroll, Samuel B. Millenson and 
C. R. Trotter. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











BE) welt i 
DLANVIOTUTTIN IWILLO 


SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


SOFT WHEAT 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


“WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 








Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 















— SINCE 1877 — 


“SNOBUDDY™ 


It is not the initial punch, but the 














the follow - through that counts. 
SNOBUDDY’S expert sales fol- 


low-through and complete mer- 















chandising help for distributors 







pave the way for greater dealer 






profits, just as the fine baking qual- 
ity of SNOBUDDY insures con- 


tinued consumer satisfaction. 
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The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








OFFERING: 100 tb. & 140 i. JUTE FLOUR BAGS 


VACUUM CLEANED — RECONDITIONED 


BUYING: DISCONTINUED BRANDS COTTON BAGS 
SERVICE BAG & BURLAP CO., INC. 


914-916 McCARTER HIGHWAY, NEWARK @, N. J. 
“Our Inspection Is Your Protection’’ 














High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 


Successful Millers for Fifty Years 





King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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TWIN HOSTESSES—A set of identical twins who acted as hostesses 
for a cocktail party given by the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, Feb. 


19 attracted considerable attention from the guests. 


Shown above are 


Ruth and Rhoda Johnson (or Rhoda and Ruth, the cameraman says) 
pinning carnations on the lapels of Don W. Ryan of the Reliance Feed 


Co. and Don Rogers of the Atkinson sales staff. 


One of the twins is 


employed as receptionist in the Minneapolis office of the Atkinson 


company. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





T. R. Coyne, treasurer of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, and 
J. W. Hines, retired bakery executive, 
have been named co-chairmen of the 
foods division for the forthcoming 
American Red Cross fund campaign 
in Chicago. This division includes 
flour milling and distributing, bakery, 
allied trades, wholesale and retail 
grocery industries. They will appoint 
a number of chairmen for the various 
units, and the drive will get under 
way this week. 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, was in Kansas City on 
federation business one day last week. 


Visitors to the Chicago office of the 
Millers National Federation last week 
included C. R. McClave, president and 
general manager, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., and 
A. B. Sparboe, president overseas di- 
vision of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

s 

Kenneth L. Burns, president and 
general manager of the Globe Mill- 
ing Co., Watertown, Wis., and his 
wife expect to leave this week for a 
vacation in Florida. 

& 


H. C. Edwards, Higginsville (Mo.) 
Flour Mills, and J. B. Wall, vice pres- 
ident and sales manager of the Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas, spent a few days in Chicago 
last week visiting the trade. 

2 


David Coleman of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York, has left with Mrs. 
Coleman and their daughter for a 
vacation in Palm Beach, Fla. 

g 

©. ©. Chinski of the Chinski Trad- 
ing Corp., New York, is spending 
about two weeks at Cedarcroft Plan- 
tation,.Greenwood, La., Mrs. Chinski’s 
former home. 


Kenneth B. Jeffris, secretary-treas- 
urer and sales manager for Frank H. 





Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis., has 
been making his headquarters with 
the S. R. Strisik Co., during a New 
York business trip. 


Howard B. Cunningham, vice presi- 
dent National Biscuit Co., New York, 
left in the blizzard of Feb. 21 to spend 
a month in Miami Beach, Fla., join- 
ing Mrs. Cunningham, also Harvey 
J. Owens, Mrs. Owens, Frank C. Bra- 
den, special representative in New 
York, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Mrs. 
Braden. 

* 


The Florida exodus from Toledo is 
on. Harold F. Stock, president F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, Mich., 
has been in Florida. L. J. Schuster 
of L. J. Schuster Co. leaves this week 
for Hollywood and Paul M. Barnes, 
manager of the Lansing Grain Co., 
Toledo, will go to Fort Lauderdale. 
H. Wallace Applegate, vice president 
of the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, goes to Cleveland, Fla., to the 
Anderson Lodge. John W. Luscomb, 
Southworth Grain Co., has just re- 
turned from Hollywood. 


George P. Urban, president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., and Mrs. 
Urban are combining business with 
pleasure in a trip through New York 
and the New England states this 
week. 

ey 


H. B. Stoker, vice president of F. 
H. Peavey & Co., who was recently 
re-elected president of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, is vacationing at 
Sohuaro Lake Ranch, Mesa, Ariz. 


Clarence H. B. Seybert, retired of- 
fice manager of the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., Ogden, Utah, and his 
wife will leave Feb. 28 for Hunting- 
ton Park, Cal., to make their home. 
Mr. Seybert was with the Globe mills 
for 28 years, retiring last September. 

¢ 

Announcement has been made of 


the engagement and approaching mar- 
riage of Miss Gloria Maye Eddie, 


Oklahoma City, to Philip E. Fartha, 
Wichita, Kansas. Miss Eddie is the 
daughter of B. D. Eddie, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Superior Feed Mills, Oklahoma City, 
and niece of Kamil Eddie, president 
of the mills. The wedding will be an 
event of late spring after which the 
young couple will establish a home in 
Wichita. 
= 


Phil A. Mohler, William Milling 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has returned 
from his home town of Kokomo, Ind., 
where he attended the funeral of his 
brother. 

@ 


E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh district 
manager, Eagle Roller Mill Co. of 
New Ulm, Minn., and Mrs. Bermel 
are enjoying a month’s holiday at 
Hollywood, Fla. 

* 


Lester S. Swanson, district sales 
manager of the durum department, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
called on the New Orleans trade. 

8 


C. C. Kelly, president and general 
manager of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, visited 
at P. L. Thomson & Co., while 
passing through New Orleans on his 
way to Alabama. 

* 


G. S. Kennedy, Minneapolis, vice 
president in charge of flour and feed, 
General Mills, Inc., was an Oklahoma 
City visitor at the company’s south- 
western division headquarters. 

y 


William Hacker, manager of the 
Hacker Flour Mills, Jefferson, Okla., 
of which his mother is president, was 
a visitor in Oklahoma City recently. 

® 


Floyd H. Bateman, Shawnee, Okla., 
general sales director of the Shawnee 
Milling Co., attended the meeting in 
Nashville, Tenn., of the Family Flour 
Institute recently. 


H. W. Files, Minneapolis, vice pres- 





R. D. McAusland 


BEMIS VICE PRESIDENT—R. D. 
McAusland, general manager in the 
Pacific Coast area for Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., with headquarters at Seat- 
tle, Wash., was recently elected a 
vice president of the company. He 
started his career with Bemis in 1900 
and became manager of its Seattle 
plant in 1913. He has been Pacific 
Coast general manager since 1941. 
Mr. McAusland will continue to 
maintain his headquarters at Seattle. 
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RETIRES AFTER 48 YEARS 
OF SERVICE 


After nearly 48 years of service in 
the sales department of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co.’s home office at New 
Ulm, Minn., A. P. Boock has retired 
as regional sales manager for Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Iowa, and is 
taking a well-earned rest in Califor- 
nia. Douglas N. Beecher, formerly 
company representative in Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul, succeeds Mr. Boock 
as regional sales manager. 


ident of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
A. E. Mallon, vice president of the 
company, visited in Oklahoma City 
en route to Minneapolis from Galves- 
ton, Texas. 

= 


J. R. Henderson, Southeast region- 
al manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., with 
offices in.Atlanta, Ga., is showing con- 
siderable improvement at Crawford 
W. Long Memorial Hospital, Atlanta, 
where he is confined. It is hoped 
that he will be well enough to return 
to his home soon. 

® 

James J. Selvage, president of the 
southeastern division of General 
Mills, Inc., in Atlanta, is ill at St. 
Joseph’s Infirmary, Atlanta. 

* 


Milton J. Buhler, treasurer and 
southern sales office manager for the 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
with headquarters in Memphis, Tenn., 
passed through Atlanta recently en 
route to Florida via plane. 


T. L. Brice, Atlanta, manager of 
the southeastern division offices of 
the Morton Milling Co., Dallas, Texas, 
called on the trade in New Orleans, 
Mobile, Ala., and Meridian, Miss., 
with the company’s representative in 
that territory, M. A. Braud, during 
the past week. 

7) 


Thomas Powell, manager of the 
bulk branch division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., visited 
the Atlanta offices of the mill. 


A. A. Cavey, who was recently ap- 
pointed sales manager for Inland 
Mills, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, has as- 
sumed his new duties. Previous to 
joining the Iowa organization, he was 
sales manager for the T. F. Naughtin 
Co., Omaha. He had had 18 years’ 
experience in the bakers’ supply and 
milling business, having formerly 
been district sales manager for Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills, Omaha, 
and divisional sales manager for 
Omar Milling Co., of that city. 

at 


Gerhard H. Spaeth, treasurer and 
credit manager of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was taken 
seriously ill Feb. 8 and is still con- 
fined to the hospital. 


Austin Igleheart, Sr., of Greenwich, 
Conn., president of General Foods, 
Inc., has joined his wife in Evans- 
ville, Ind., his former home, due to 
the serious illness of Mrs. Igleheart’s 
mother, Mrs. James Bridwell. 


J. H. Weaver, .secretary-treasurer 
and sales manager of the Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb., 
accompanied by Mrs. Weaver, left 
Feb. 15 for a business trip through 
Mexico and South America. The 
Weavers plan to be gone for about a 
month and will cover their itinerary 
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by plane.- They flew from Omaha to 
Houston, Texas, whence they are 
going to Mexico City, Guatemala, 
Balboa, Medellin, Bogota, Barran- 
quilla, LaGuaria, Port of Spain, San 
Juan, Port au Prince, Camaguey, back 
to Miami, Fla., and then to New Or- 
leans, La. 
* 


William R. Heegaard, vice president 
and secretary of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
formerly known as the Civic & Com- 
merce Association. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. L. CROSSLEY HONORED 
BY AMERICAN CHEMISTS 


New York, N. Y.—Dr. M. L. Cross- 
ley, director of research, Calco 
Chemical. division of the American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, has been 
unanimously selected to receive the 
1947 gold medal of the American 
Institute of Chemistry, according to 
a recent announcement. 

The award will be made in rec- 
ognition of not only Dr. Crossley’s 
scientific work and leadership in re- 
search leading to discoveries in the 
fields of dyes and pharmaceuticals, 
but also of his activities in behalf of 
the profession of chemists, Dr. Foster 
Dee Snell, president of the institute, 
said. 

The medal is awarded annually 
for “noteworthy and _ outstanding 
service in the science of chemistry 
or the profession of chemists in 
America.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DR. J. A. TOBEY SUCCEEDS 
DR. W. H. EDDY ON RADIO 
New York, N. Y.—Dr. James A. 

Tobey, former director of nutrition 
for the American Institute of Baking, 
is now conducting the WOR radio 
program, previously known as “Ask 
Dr. Eddy.” This is a food and nutri- 
tion program in which, at the pres- 
ent time, various facts in this field 
are brought out by question and 
answer method with contestants 
from the studio audience. 

Dr. Tobey has been broadcasting a 
food and home forum over the Yan- 
kee network in New England since 
his return from overseas army serv- 
ice as a colonel. He will continue 
this in the morning at 9:30, and over 
WOR in the afternoon at 4 p.m. he 
succeeds Dr. Walter H. Eddy who is 
retiring after seven years. This pro- 
gram will hereafter be known as 
“Ask Dr. Tobey.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUILDERS IRON FOUNDRY 
PROMOTES G. W. KELSEY 
Providence, R. I.—George W. Kel- 

sey, a director and general sales man- 

ager of Builders Iron Foundry, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for the past several years, 
has been named a vice president of 
that concern, Henry S. Cafee, presi- 
dent, has announced, following the 

February meeting of the board of 

directors. 























REP. MORTON GETS NOD 
FOR GOVERNOR 


Louisville, Ky.—The local Republi- 
can county executive committee has 
decided to back Representative 
Thruston B. Morton, president of Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., for governor, 
according to a recent announcement. 
Mr. Morton, in his first political ef- 
fort, was recently elected to Con- 
gress from this district. He has not 
said that he would run for governor. 
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Mr. Kelsey is also secretary of 
Omega Machine Co., manufacturer of 
the Omega Vitamiser, flour enrich- 
ment ingredient feeder. The Omega 
firm is a subsidiary of Builders Iron 
Foundry. ’ 

He is a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
a graduate of Stevens Institute of 
Technology. Mr. Kelsey was at one 
time associate professor in charge of 
university extension courses in indus- 
trial administration at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. He came to Builders Iron 
Foundry in 1938 from the U. S. Steel 
Corp. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNION POSTPONES CONVENTION 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The executive 
board of the American Federation of 
Grain Processors has postponed the 
1947 convention of the organization, 
S. P. Ming, general president of the 
union has announced in a bulletin to 
members. In announcing the post- 
ponement, Mr. Ming explained that 
the board “sees no urgent matters 
to come before any convention which 
might be held this year.” 


DEATHS 











J. William Mannott, 59, a Chicago 
flour broker, died suddenly the eve- 
ning of Feb. 17 from a stroke. He 
had been in the flour brokerage busi- 
ness in Chicago for about 10 years, 
and among the mills he represented 
were the Green’s Milling Co., Morris, 
Minn., and Fisher-Fallgatter Milling 
Co., Waupaca, Wis. Before entering 
in business for himself Mr. Mannott 
had been with the Gold Medal Flour 
Co; the Chicago sales office of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and Eagle Roller 
Mill Co. 


Mrs. Anna M. Ott, veteran Buffalo, 
N. Y., bakery owner, died Feb. 19 in 
St. Francis Hospital here after a 
week’s illness. She was 73 years 
old. Mrs. Ott and her late husband, 
John B. Ott, came to Buffalo from 
Germany and established their first 
bakery in 1900. A son, John B. Ott, 
took over operation of the bakery in 
1934 on the retirement of his parents. 
Mrs. Ott is survived by her son and 
two daughters. 


John G. Dickson, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
until his retirement a year ago asso- 
ciated with the grain firm of Giedel 
& Dickson, died Feb. 20. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a son and two 
daughters. 


William Cathcart Smith, for 25 
years flour salesman for the Hubbard 
Milling Co., died at his home in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Feb. 20. He is survived 
by his widow, two sons and a daugh- 
ter. 


J. M. Johnston, 76, a retired miller, 
died at his home in Waseca, Minn., 
Feb. 9. _He had been in ill health 
for several years. Mr. Johnston had 
worked in several mills in Minne- 
sota. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS BRANCH MANAGER 
RETIRES AFTER 30 YEARS 


St. Louis, Mo.—Officials of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. have announced 
the retirement of-Edwin B. Fish from 
the Salina, Kansas, office, where he 
has been in charge of sales in north- 
ern Kansas for more than 30 years. 

Mr. Fish joined the Bemis firm in 
January, 1910, beginning in the traf- 
fice department of the Kansas City 











office. A few years later he was 


transferred to the sales department . 


and assigned to northern Kansas 
territory. 

Ralph V. Prewett, assistant to Mr. 
Fish since 1927, will assume charge 
of the Salina office. He will be as- 
sisted by Harvey C. Wilson, who is 
being transferred to Salina from the 
Bemis office in Kansas City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARRY E. MEYN PROMOTED 
BY INTERSTATE BAKERIES 


Omaha, Nebr.— Harry E. Meyn, 
manager of the Omaha plant of the 
Schulze Division of Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., has been transferred to 
Kansas City, Mo., and promoted to 
sales manager of the firm. 

He will be succeeded at the Omaha 
plant by Duard W. Enoch, who has 
been assistant general production 
superintendent and cost analyst for 
the Dolly Madison Division of the 
firm in Kansas City. Before joining 
the firm, Mr. Enoch was associated 
with the Taggart Associated Bak- 
eries Corp., of Dallas and Kansas 
City and the Manor Baking Co. of 
Kansas City. 

Mr. Meyn, who has been with In- 
terstate since 1928, also served as 
program chairman for the annual 
convention of the Nebraska Master 
Bakers Association which will be 
held in Omaha, May 5-7. No suc- 
cessor for the chairmanship has been 
named, according to James L. Carter, 
association president. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FALL GRAIN SEEDINGS 
IN SWEDEN DROP 18% 


Washington, D. C.— According to 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, the acreage seeded to bread 
grains (wheat and rye) in Sweden in 
the fall of 1946 was about 18% small- 
er than the winter grain seedings of 
last year. The reduction, though 
substantial, was not as great as had 
been feared earlier in the season. Un- 
favorable weather at seeding time 
was largely responsible for the 
decline in the fall-sown area. Swed- 
ish officials are hopeful that farmers 
will make up the arrears by increas- 
ing the acreage of spring grains. As 
is pointed out, however, per-acre 
yields of winter grains are normal- 
ly about 30% larger than spring 
grain yields. Even though the full 
acreage should be seeded, therefore, 

















ON THE JOB—Donald 8S. Eber, re- 
cently appointed executive secretary 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, assumed the duties of that office 
Feb. 1. He is shown above at his 
desk in the association’s headquar- 
ters, Board of Trade Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
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J. A. Willis, Jr. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER—4J. A. Wil- 
lis, Jr., is a member of the manage- 
ment committee directing the $2,500,- 
000 flour promotion program of the 
Millers National Federation. J. C. 
Beaven, chairman of the MNF Long- 
Range Planning Committee, also 
heads the management committee. 
Other initial members appointed by 
Mr. Beaven are Howard W. Files, 
Samuel C. Gale, V. H. Englehard 
and Fred W. Lake. 





the reduced proportion of high-yield- 
ing winter grain would reduce crop 
prospects. 

The area seeded to winter wheat 
was reported at 443,000 acres, com- 
pared with 538,000 acres seeded in 
the fall of 1945. The rye seedings 
were placed at 314,000 acres, as com- 
pared with 389,000 a year earlier. As 
a result of mild weather in Novem- 
ber and early December the late- 
sown grain entered the winter in bet- 
ter condition than was expected ear- 
lier in the season. The mild weather 
also permitted plowing of a near- 
normal acreage, which would simpli- 
fy the problem of increased spring 
sowing. 

Excessive rainfall in the late sum- 
mer and early fall was said to have 
impaired the quality of the 1946 grain 
crop. 





Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14) 
to grain strength. Current heavy ex- 
port shipments and government activ- 
ity in both grain and flour are be- 
coming a source of concern to do- 
mestic consumers. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 84,242 sacks from the preceding 


‘week. Output of the mills reporting 


to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 3,929,432 sacks, compared with 
3,845,190 sacks in the preceding week 
and 4,246,780 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two 
years ago the figure was 3,570,046 
and three years ago 3,285,997. Flour 
production increased 16,430 sacks in 
the Northwest, 33,995 in Buffalo, 63,- 
119 in the Central and Southeast and 
12,313 in the North Pacific Coast 
while there was a decrease of 41,615 


sacks in the Southwest. 
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_ United States Visible Grain Sapply 
‘Visible supply of grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date Feb, 15: 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 
Baltimore. 625 2,244 530 137 4 
Buffalo .. 2,252 2,202 1,343 350 = 598 
Afloat .. 882 os o's ore “4 
Qhicago .. 731. 6,608 1,216 417 728 
Duluth ... 2,611 1,946 278 5 1,704 
Ft. Worth. 4,084 170 114 tis 10 
Galveston. 1,520 1,240 . ne vs 
Hutchinson 5,594 5 o's re 122 
Ind’napolis 1,053 1,457 103 143 as 
Kan. City. 7,100 4,000 172 33 432 
Milwaukee 22 342 245 -. 4,643 
Minn’apolis 1,824 978 696 693 7,981 
New Orl. . 647 1,266 11 él on 
New York. 10 34 are 78 2 
Omaha .. 3,747 2,058 103 24 383 
Peoria ... a 507 wa <e 48 
Philad’Iphia 6585 762 16 60 118 
Sx. City .. 9 372 21 2 197 
St. Joseph 1,261 1,121 610 22 41 
St. Louis.. 1,685 1,724 128 wb 18 
Wichita .. 2,235 7 23 re 2 
Total .. 38,382 29,038 5,608 2,864 17,031 
Total Feb. 
16, 1946 .51,314 20,213 31,513 3,464 13,755 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Feb. 15, 1947, and Feb. 16, 1946, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
c-American— in bond—. 
Feb. Feb Feb. Feb. 
15, 16, 15, 16, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
WOMOR. 2 2s.99% 48,216 59,890 1,170 10,176 
CPE as 6 eee eige $2,413 22,376 abi PES 
a 6,751 33,631 1,136 1,80} 
Re arr 2,468 3,487 550 117 
OT a ee 19,939 16,237 1,558 650 
Flaxseed .... 3,780 5,673 oie s am 
Soybeans . 18,618 18,167 Pal a 
Stocks of United States bonded grain 
in store’ and afloat in Canada markets 
Feb. 15 (figures for corresponding date a 
year ago given in parentheses): wheat, 
none; corn, 336,000 (101,000); soybeans, 


117,000 (none). 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Feb. 21, 1947 (000’s 
omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur .. 
Vancouver-New 


11,956 1,504 8,611 5,000 








Westminster .. 2,696 1,805 163 
Churchill ...... 43 ee ee 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WEEGED ségceves 165 ig 410 1,345 

Totals ..sccses 14,859 1,504 10,826 6,509 

Year ago ..... 32,544 1,090 17,836 13,262 

Receipts during week ending Feb, 21: 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 27 12 96 114 
Pacific seaboard. 923 oe 109 8 
Other terminals* 24 30 15 

TOR cvvvcass 1,074 12 235 137 


Shipments during week ending Feb. 21: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
3 





eee 301 402 27 
Pacific seaboard. 936 o's 332 9 
Other terminals* 72 es 25 99 

Total® .cvercecs 1,310 o 760 335 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Feb. 21, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..108,994 5,410 37,880 27,210 


Pacific seaboard. 32,547 «+ 3,837 481 
Churchill ...... 1,094 ° 1 ee 
Other terminals. 1,106 es 391 1,970 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1-Feb. 21, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 93,698 4,420 27,428 20,969 


Pacific seaboard. 31,329 -. 2,890 373 
Churchill ...... 2,929 1 oe 
Other . terminals* 964 ve 829 1,740 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Feb. 15, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946- 


Minneapolis. . 37 87 53 3,223 3,734 

Duluth ...... 3 6 .. 322 1,296 
Week ending Feb. 22: 

Minneapolis... 60 62 34 51 3,089 3,566 

Duluth ,.... 4 106 3 


. 322 1,306 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Réceipts and shipments of millfeed: ‘at 
the ‘principal distributing _centers for -the 
week ending Feb. 15, in tans,, with com- 
parisons: ‘ 
7~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis ‘ee «+, 18,480 21,5270 
Kanbas City .. 1,920 575 5,970 4,300 
Philadetphia .. 300 180 ine age 8 
Milwaukee... 30 30 4,830 5,940 
Week ending Feb. 22: ‘ * 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 


dere -. 13/920. <24,010 
. 2,040 400 5,280 5,350 


Philadelphia .. 240 180 


‘grain elevator. 
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Export Flour 





(Continued from page 9) 


The knowledge that USDA is con- 
templating larger flour exports, prob- 
ably through normal commercial 
channels, during the last two months 
of this crop year, indicated a. con- 
stantly mounting supply of millfeeds 
to an already apparently satiated 
market. ° 

The delay in making the allocation 
announcement as expected was com- 
bined with considerable confusion 
over USDA policy regarding the ex- 
port program. Top ranking PMA offi- 
cials assured The Northwestern Mill- 
er last week that the wheat carry- 
over at the. end of the crop year would 
fall to 110,000,000 bus, but at the same 
time there was_no indication that the 
government intended to make any 
substantial commitments for spring 
wheat. Even with a sharply stepped 
up flour program for May and June, 
it is not believed that the carry-over 
could be brought down to that level. 

PMA officials indicated that the 
forthcoming allocation anouncement 
will contain surprises to the grain in- 
dustry and would only elaborate on 
that statement to the extent that 
corn would be exported to the maxi- 
mum capacity of transport facilities, 
which would indicate a much greater 
use of ‘rail transportation than if 
spring wheat was exported as wheat. 

A top PMA official refused to indi- 
cate that any government operations 
in spring wheat would be undertaken 
and his version was in part supported 
by other influential USDA officials. 

This latter contention is predicated 
on fulfillment of “to arrive” con- 
tracts for purchases of wheat made 
in the Southwest at prices consider- 
ably under the current market. 
Other PMA officials expressed some 
concern over the completion of these 
“to arrives” because they had been 
made at lower than current market 
values. For example, substantial “to 
arrives” have been contracted for in 
the Kansas City area on the basis of 
the availability of cars. The govern- 
ment concern is that shippers will 
favor newer and higher priced com- 
mercial contracts over the “to ar- 
rives” and possibly put the govern- 
ment in default on its program. 
Other information reveals that the 
PMA is substantially overbought on 
“to arrive’ wheat for the next few 
weeks, but with a decline in wheat 
prices, it is expected that accelerat- 
ed delivery will erase this delay. 

The impact of the export program 
now appears to hinge on the govern- 
ment intentions regarding commer- 
cial flour exports and the spring 
wheat market» There is no sign of 
any disposition to buy spring wheat 
now, but to the contrary, every sign 
points to a May-June export program 
consisting largely of the coarse 
grains. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$275,000 ELEVATOR PLANNED 


Terre Haute, Ind. — The Graham 
Grain Co. here has let a $275,000 
contract for construction of a new 
The elevator will 
have a capacity of 750,000 bus of 
grain. The contract was awarded to 
the Ejikenberry Construction Co., 
Bloomington, Ill., according to Har- 
ry Miller, manager of the grain com- 
pany. 








<> 
<> 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The board. of 
directors of General Mills on Feb. 24 





odeclared:.a-quarterly dividend of $1.25 


on General Mills 5% cumulative pre- 
ferred: stock,*:payable April 1, 1947, 
to stockholders of record March 10, 
1947. This is the thirtieth consecu- 
tive. dividend on General Mills 5% 
preferred stock. 





MILLFEED. FUTURES 
The following is. a comparison of set- 
tling prices for Feb. 15 and Feb. 21 at 
Kansas City: 


SETTLING PRICES 


BRAN— Feb. 15 Feb. 21 
February ..... $36.55@ 37.00 $40.00@ 40.05 
pS eer 35.75@ 36.25 © 37.85@ 38,20 
pi. . E 34.55@ 35.00 36.00@ 36.30 
| PT ees 31.90@ 32.50 .....@t33.90 
SRA 29.80@ 30.50 - »@F31,00 
FAG” FCF 29.80@ 30:50°. ....@31.00 

SHORTS— 

February ..... $39.75@ 40.00 $43.00@ 43.90 
March 40.00@ 40.50 42.10@ 42.75 





April -++-@§39.50 40.50@ 41.25 
May 37.50@ 39.50 38.50@ 39.00 
June 35.00@ 36.25 36.00@ 37.50 
July 34.50@ 36.00 35.50@ 36.00 


Sales (tons) .. 120 1,380 
§Sale. tFlat. 





Boxcars 





(Continued from page 10) 
ciation of American Railroads had in- 
formed southwestern shippers’ organ- 
izations that recent eastern snow 
storms will force a reduction in the 
number of cars delivered to western 
roads from eastern lines. Hence, an 
increasing pinch in the car supply in 
the Southwest is anticipated. 

The large requirements of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. grain and flour 
export program, which now have first 
call on transportation supplies, have 
kept grain movement in the South- 
west on a fairly good scale in recent 
weeks. Cars, however, have not been 
available always’as needed and there 
never is any surplus. Elevators at 
many country points in western Kan- 
sas particularly have been in need of 
empties to move grain. Mills gener- 
ally have been able to obtain their 
needs, current accumulation of wheat 
at terminals against sales made to 














PANTIES FOR PREXY.—W. P. Bo- 
mar, president of.the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, is shown in the 
picture above modeling a pantie and 
brassiere, set fashioned from Pills- 
bury’s Best Flour sacks. The presen- 
tation and oné-man style show were 
held in connection with the recent 
Galveston, Texas, meeting sponsored 
by Texas and Oklahoma millérsiThe 
picture was taken by Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. : awirpaS Beh" 


February 25, 1947 





Charles Ritz, president of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was the recipient of the remains of 
Old Smoky, famed Oklahoma rattler. 
The presentation was made at the 
recent Texas - Oklahoma _ millers’ 
meeting at Galveston, Texas. The 
picture was taken by Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president. of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. 





CCC helping the car situation at 


' those points. 


The.. pyramiding - effects of the 
worst. boxcar shortage in 20 years 
caused slashes in the output of manu- 
facturing plants and cutting employ- 
ment .rolls. Many newspapers over 
the nation have been forced to ration 
advertising space because of their in- 
ability to obtain paper because of the 
transport bottleneck. 

Finished goods in scores of factories 
was reported jamming warehouses 
and threatening shutdowns. 


¥ =Y¥ 


Boxcar Shortage 
Delays Canada’s 
Export Shipments 


Vancouver, B. C.—Grain elevators 
here are rapidly getting to the point 
where they will soon be out of wheat 
and one of the worst crises in the 
port’s history is developing as a result 
of the shortage of freight cars in 
Canada. 

A number of steamers here to load 
full cargoes of wheat for Great Brit- 
ain, have already been delayed sev 
eral days waiting for-wheat to arrive 

The new order of the Canadian 
transport controller, giving priority 
to cars for the movement of grain 
from the prairies to the coast for ex- 
port;.may ‘assist the picture eventual 
ly but-in the meantime the situation 
is deteriorating daily. 

According to Canadian Wheat 
Board officials here, a minimum of 
270. cars of. wheat daily is needed 
here, bringing 1,500,000 bus of grain, 
in order’ to take care of the export 
commitments.. -The daily average, 
however, this. week has. been only 
about. 75 cars. This means that. ex- 
port clearances from: -here now- de- 
pend - on: daily receipts instead. - of 
coming out .of* storage, 

To..further complicate this picture, 
approximately. 40%, : of -the - prairie 
wheat now- arriving here is.tough and 
damp;:;requiring: -extensive cleaning 
and.-drying. operations - before it.-can 
be shipped; « The: extreme weather 
conditions on the prairies-have ag- 
gravated-the: car: shortage to a:great 
extent.,butsin the meantime elevator 
stocks here are:only 4;000;000- bus of 
which: less than: 2,500,000 is whéat; 
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and Elmer Reed of Salina, Kansas. 


during the meeting. 


Millers from “up North” were included 
in the guest list for the meeting held in 
Galveston by Texas and Oklahoma Millers. 
Above are M. F. Mulroy of Minneapolis 





Herman Fakler, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, Washington, and Fred Mal- 
Ion of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, are 
caught by cameraman-miller Philip W. Pillsbury 


recent party there. 


One of the features of the meeting was the 
reading of a letter by Fred Mallon (above) alleged- 
ly from a Minneapolis hotel, and containing com- 
plaints of the conduct of some of the guests at a 


The group of interested spectators shown 
in the picture above was listening attentive- 
ly to W. P. Bomar defend himself from the 
charges contained in a letter read to the 
group by Mr. Mallon of Minneapolis. 
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The group of Minneapolis men in the above 
picture enjoyed the warm Texas sunshine. In the 
picture are G. S. Kennedy, E. J. Quinn, Charles 
Ritz and E. M. Colton seated at the luncheon table 
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A Candid Camera Report of the Texas and Oklahoma Millers’ Party at Galveston, Texas 





on the beach at Galveston. 





Minneapolis. 


Luncheon tables were set up on the beach at 
Galveston for the oyster roast. Many of the guests 
are shown in the picture above, filling their plates 
The pictures were taken by Philip W. Pillsbury of 








* + * 





That Rattlesnake, Suh, 
Was Bred in Oklahoma, 
Indignant Millers Say 





* * * 





Okeene, Okla.—The ire of Okla- 
homa millers, many of whom are ex- 
pert rattlesnake hunters, was raised 
to boiling point when The Northwest- 
ern Miller mistakenly referred in its 
report of the recent Texas - Okla- 
homa millers’ meeting to an ingen- 
ious box containing a mounted rattle- 
snake as a reptile of Texas. 

The box housed the remains of 
“Old Smoky,” a legendary snake 
that saved the pioneers of western 
Oklahoma from cut-throats and. early 
day bandits by attacking them 
when they attempted to winter in 
the snake-infested Gyp Hills of mid- 
western Oklahoma. 

Near Okeene,  Okla., Salt Creek 
Canyon has become the final gather- 
ing place for a vicious breed of rep- 
tiles famed for their man-killing ac- 
tivities. Chief of the brood was Old 
Smoky. In this canyon each year is 
held the Rattlesnake Roundup which 
purports to be the nation’s most un- 
usual sporting event. 

Thousands swarm over the ‘hills on 
designated days and, armed with 
forked sticks, nail the rattlers to 
the earth, then pick them up and 


bring their catch alive into Okeene. 
There members of the Okeene Junior 
Chamber of Commerce purchase the 
snakes by the pound. 

The 1947 hunt will be held March 
23 and it will attract attention 
throughout the nation. It was on 
previous roundups that Leslie Ford 
and Owen Wimberly of the Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) Milling Co. learned the 
art of snake catching. 

Mr. Wimberly took Old Smoky to 
the Galveston, Texas, millers’ con- 
clave where Oklahoma millers pre- 
sented the specimen to Charles Ritz 
of -Minneapolis (and not, as The 
Northwestern Miller, through its very 
special staff correspondent also er- 





The Capture of “Old Smoky” 


roneously stated, to M. F. Mulroy). 
Old Smoky is dear to the hearts of 
Oklahomans and for anyone to claim 
that Texas had rattlers of the cali- 
ber and with the history of Old 
Smoky is unpardonable. 

Mr. Ritz, by virtue of possessing 
the remains of Old Smoky is looked 
upon as a qualified member of the 
Oklahoma rattlesnake killing frater- 
nity, and has. been invited to the 
March 23 extermination party, 
though unfortunately he will be un- 
able to attend by virtue of being at 
that time in California. 

Other Minneapolis guests at the 
Texas meeting were suitably re- 
warded with souvenirs, though per- 
haps in no case ‘so significantly as 
was Mr. Ritz. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR ADDITION PLANNED 

Sublette, Kansas—A 250,000 bu 
addition to the McCoy Grain Co. 
elevator here will be started soon. 
This addition, representing an invest- 
ment of about $110,000, will give the 
company a total capacity of 350,000 
bus. 











BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACHINE MANUFACTURER 
TO EXHIBIT NEW DESIGNS 


Chambersburg, Pa.—The Wolf 
Company of Chambersburg, Pa.,; will 
hold a preview of its re-designed 
double roller mill at the plant here 
March 13, J. W. Shields, general 
manager of the machinery manufac- 
turing firm has-announced. He also 
said. that. the company’s. other lines 





of milling machinery have been re- 





designed. 

Frank D. Allen has been appointed 
sales manager of the company, suc- 
ceeding H. A. Wolf who has resigned 
and severed all connections with the 
firm. 

The Wolf Company was taken over 
by new owners and new management 
about two years ago. 





Export Meeting 





(Continued from page 9) 


choose between flour of that extrac- 
tion rate and wheat. 

Milling industry officials doubt that 
a 500,000 long ton export of flour 
can be reached, but the generally 
favorable interest shown by PMA 
officials to the objectives of the mill- 
ing industry leads to the belief that 
flour export levels approximating 
425,000 long tons will be obtained. 
Previously, PMA had set 350,000 long 
tons of flour as the monthly flour 
export goal for April-May-June. 

The session between PMA officials 
and the milling industry left little 
doubt that restoration of specific li- 
cense control to certain countries was 
discarded as a PMA policy.. Repre- 
senting the milling industry at the 
meeting were Martin Smith, general 
manager of the Flour, Millers Export 
Association; Herman Fakler, vice 
president of the Millers National 
Federation; A. B. Sparboe of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., and Monroe, Weller- 
son, General Mills, Inc., export: ex- 
ecutive. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Sharp wheat advances con- 
tinued to discourage domestic buyers and 
except for a limited export business and 
fairly heavy sales to the PMA, there is 
little activity in flour markets. 

Sales of southwestern mills last week 
averaged 81% of capacity, of which a little 
over half was for export and PMA, the 
latter being the largest taker of hard 
winters in the past week. In the preced- 
ing week, the sales average was 77% and 
a year ago the figure was 11%. : 

Although most bakers are not very well 
covered on forward needs, the higher flour 
prices that have followed the upswing in 
wheat have discouraged most of them from 
doing any purchasing. Having missed the 
boat on the current upswing, they are now 
inclined to wait for a price break and pur- 
chase on a hand-to-mouth basis meanwhile. 
Only scattered small lots were sold dur- 
ing the past week. The periodic weak- 
ness in spring wheat has kept offerings 
of northern mills on a comparatively low 
price basis and many southwestern mills 
have had to pass up business because of this 
wheat price differential, which is greatest 
on a to arrive basis for March and April. 

Some slow-down in shipping directions 
has been noticed lately by many mills and 
this has led to the conclusion that bakers’ 
sales volume has decreased in the past 
several weeks. 

Current interest in family flour pur- 
chasing remains light and some sellers be- 
lieve that the high current prices of flour 
have increased corn meal consumption some- 
what -in the rural South, although .this 
probably was inevitable, since corn .meal 
was practically off the market a year ago. 

Except for the PMA outlet, export trade 
has been quiet, with limited sales to Latin 
America added to small bookings made on 
the miscellaneous additions to first quar- 
ter quotas of Belgium and the Netherlands. 
Southwestern mills booked some of the 
latter business at prices in the range of 
$7.79 to $7.82, ¢.i.f. Dutch ports. British 
clear offers were. not very attractive to 
hard winter wheat mills because of the 
eastern seaboard loading, but some round 
lots were sold at $5.96, New York. 

Except for the export interest, there 
was little demand for clears and _ spot 
offerings are scarce. Industrial users are 
not much interested at the present price 
level. 

Shipping directions are a little less plen- 
tiful than recently and mill running time 
has slowed a little from the fast pace 
of recent weeks. However, the rate of op- 
erations continues very high. 

Cash wheat values advanced around 2c 
last week, but this was partly offset by 
stronger millfeed values, so that prices 
remain generally unchanged from a week 
ago. 

Quotations Feb. 22, carlots, sacked, Kan- 
sas City: hard winter wheat bakery short 
patent $6@6.15, standard patent $5.95@6.05, 
straight $5.85@6; established brands of 
family flour $6.05@6.45, family patents 
$5.90@6; first clear $5.15@5.25, second clear 
$4.95@5.10, high ash clear $4.75@4.80; soft 
wheat short patent $6.20@6.60, straight 
$5.80@6, intermediate straight $6@6.15, cake 
flour $6.40@6.60, hard winter export straight 
$5.60@5.95, bulk. 

One mill reports domestic business ac- 
tive, 13 fair, 6 quiet, 3 slow, none dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales last week 
averaged 100% compared with 22% a year 
ago. All sales were domestic and were 
divided 55% to the family trade and 45% 
to the bakers. Operations averaged 88% 
compared with 92% a year ago. Prices 
closed from 5@30c higher. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points in 100-lb cottons, 
Feb. 22: carlots, family flour short patent 
$5.90@6.70, standard patent $5.75@6.50; 
ecarlots, bakery, unenriched, short patent 
$6.10@6.25, standard patent $6@6.15, 
straight grade $5.90@6.05; 35c additional 
on all classes for truck lots. 

Omaha: Despite the highest price of 
wheat here in 27 years, improvements were 
reported in the flour business last week. 
Inquiry from domestic, export and gov- 
ernmental sources had noticeably increased. 
Additional sales were assumed for deliv- 
‘ ery in April since mills have been com- 
pletely sold out for February and March 
for some time. However, Omaha millers 
forecast a flour shortage in a few months 
if the government continues to fill all its 
contracts for wheat and flour relief ship- 
ments abroad. 

Government bidding for a shrinking sup- 
ply has caused wheat prices to go steadily 
higher, Domestic buyers are far below 
their needs, thus contributing to the im- 
pending shortage. Flour prices here have 
risen 40c cwt since Jan. 1. 


Outstanding government contracts to buy | 


grain have Omaha millers worried. ‘They 
predict that the flour shortage may come 
in two to three months if the govern- 
ment calls up its orders. Millers here are 
also affected in their wheat supply by or- 
ders from grain-short mills in Texas and 
Oklahoma. The boxcar shortage has eased 
in Omaha. Carloadings were up 20,000 
a week over the same period last year. 


Omaha bakers do not believe the bread 
prices here will advance unless the wheat 
market continues upward for several weeks. 
Full-time production continues throughout 
Omaha mills and a _ noticeable increase 
in the family flour trade was shown here 
last week. Hard winter wheat sold at 
$6.20 

Denver: Flour prices are up around 20c 
ewt, and the market is reported as gen- 
erally quite active. Supplies still are 
adequate to take care of demands, but 
some scarcity of wheat products is antici- 
pated for this area in some quarters. Heavi- 
est demands for flour recently are coming 
from export buyers and small bakers. Quo- 
tations Feb. 22: family $6, bakers $5.90. 

Wichita: All mills operated seven days 
at capacity last week, except one mill, 
where operating time was again reduced 
because of a mechanical failure. Domestic 
sales continued slow, and while showing 
a slight increase over those of the pre- 
ceding week, averaged only about 45%. One 
mill reported export sales to Brazil at 


50%. Quotations, basis Kansas City, Feb. 
22: 100-lb cottons, carlots, family flour 
$6.50@6.55, bakers short patent $6@6.22. 


Prices quoted reflect an increase of 12@ 
13c over the preceding week. No quota- 
tions, no offerings on clears. 


Hutchinson: Flour inquiry indicated much 
potential business, but few contracts were 
closed last week. Domestic buying con- 
tinued on a hand-to-mouth basis and ex- 
port buyers were showing price resist- 
ance. Shipping directions were satisfac- 
tory and operations were on a full time 
basis. Prices advanced 10@25c. 


Salina: The demand for flour is slow, 
with buyers resisting the advance in prices. 
The rising wheat market has made it nec- 
essary to increase flour 15c per sack. Ship- 
ping directions are good. 


Texas: Current demand continues rather 
slack, with new sales amounting generally 
to 25 or 30% of capacity and almost alr 
domestic, family flour. Practically no export 
sales, as mills are already booked well 
ahead, and export inquiry is quiet. No 
sales to PMA. Operations continue at top 
capacity, seven days per week whenever 
it can be arranged. Prices 20c to 25c 
ewt higher on family and bakers flour, 
reflecting the recent sharp advance in 
wheat; clears are draggy but supply small. 
Quotations Feb. 22, 100’s: family flour, 
extra high patent $6.50@6.60; high patent 
$6.25@6.35; standard bakers, plain $6.25@ 
6.40; clears, plain, nominal $5.80@5.90, de- 
livered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Inquiry for flour was fairly 
good throughout the week, buyers evident- 
ly being influenced by the strength in wheat 
futures. The heaviest bookings, however, 
were made the first day or two, as a result 
of the very sharp advances made at the 
close of the preceding week. Bakers, natu- 
rally, were the heaviest traders, but family 
flour distributors were also in evidence. 

According to mill representatives, business 
with bakers is spotted. In some sections, 
there has been a noticeable slackening 
in demand for baked goods, but this slow- 
ing-up is by no means general. Baking 
business seems to be holding up fairly 
well the country over. 

Shipping directions, which had been of 
some concern to some mills, appear to be 
picking up again. Some companies are 
getting all they can conveniently handle 
with the car situation as it is. There has 
been no marked change in the _ unfilled 
business on mili books., Some are getting 
enough new business from day-to-day to 
keep their unfilled balance at 90 to 120 
days, but the majority, according to re- 
ports, have not much better than a 35- 
day run on hand. Despite this fact, how- 


ever, there is very little talk of price 
shading. 
Spring clears are not plentiful, with 


prices ranging 10@15c under standard pat- 
ent for fancy clear, and possibly 20@30c 
under for ordinary first clear. Northwest- 
ern mills had little to offer to England, 
but sold what they could spare, consistent 
with domestic needs. 

It is understood that supplementary al- 
lotments to Holland and Belgium have al- 
ready been filled, and announcements about 
April allocations to licensed countries are 
expected soon. These are expected to be 
fairly liberal, and millers are, therefore, 
looking for further heavy export bookings. 
If they materialize, they probably will in- 
crease the squeeze that the domestic trade 
is experiencing. 

New bookings by spring wheat mills last 
week amounted to about 147% of capacity, 
compared with 107% a week earlier, and 
25% a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 24: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.10@6.15, short patent $6.20@6.25, 
high gluten $6.55@6.60, established brands 
of family flour, enriched $6.60, first clear 


$5.75@5.80, second clear $4.95@5, whole 
wheat $6.05@6.10, all prices in sacks. 
Interior mills, including Duluth: Mills 


continue to work full time in spite of the 
car shortage which has curtailed shipping 
in past months. Flour demand is very 
good. Sales are quite heavy with a slight 
increase reported over those of last week. 

Family flour demand remains unchanged, 
Millfeed demand continues good. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Flour prices were advanced from 
20@50c the past week, and these high levels 
are of much concern to bakers. Many 
of them missed the boat some weeks ago, 
and they are entering the market in a 
small way, taking on one, two and three 
carlots for 60- to 90-day shipment. No 
forward booking is reported, and bakers are 
still of the belief that prices should work 
downward as the new crop approaches, and 
in the meantime are taking on replacement 
supplies. A number of bakers have their 
needs pretty well covered for at least 60 
days, but it is the general impression that 
few go beyond that. There has been an 
improvement in shipping directions, al- 
though a few representatives report them 
as being hard to get. Family flour is also 
rather quiet. Mills have a fair amount 
of business on their books, and say that 


deliveries continue good, but very little 
new business is being done. Quotations 
Feb. 22: spring top patent $6.35@6.50, 


standard patent $6.25@6.40, first clear $5.75 
@5.90, family flour $6.75@6.85; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.25@6.49, 95% patent 
$6.10@6.34, first clear $5.69@5.75; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.80@7.05, standard patent 
$5.91@6.80, first clear $5.50@5.95. oe 

St. Louis: Very little new flour  busi- 
ness has been placed on the books. Do- 
mestic demand is rather indifferent and 
spotty. Bookings are mainly for carlots 
for nearby delivery, with a scattering of 
larger orders for replenishing stocks. Being 
sold ahead, mills prefer not to offer. Ex- 
port demand is heavy from all directions. 
The advance in the PMA price did not 
result in any bookings by the local mills, 
according to reports. Clears are in a 
strong position. Demand is good at firm 
prices. The British are buying all clears 
that they can get. Jobbers report interest 
by the trade at a low ebb. Buyers are 
resisting present prices, preferring to use 
up their stocks and await a more favorable 


opportunity. The small baker is buying 
from hand to mouth. Shipping directions 
are fair. 

Central states mills report fair book- 


ings by the bakery and family trade for 
30- to 60-day shipment. Others are buy- 
ing in carlots for nearby delivery. | Prices 
are firm. 

Quotations Feb. 22, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter bakery standard patent $6.10, 
short patent $6.20, family patent $6.45, high 
protein clears $5.75, 
5.70; soft winter wheat bakery cake $6.55 
@6.85, all-purpose $6.25, family patent $7, 
straight $6.40, clears $5.70@5.95; spring 
wheat short patent $6.20, standard patent 
$6.10, straight $6, high protein clears 
$5.90, low protein $5.80. om 


EASTERN STATES*. 


Buffalo: Recent sharp advances of wheat 
prices halted flour bookings. The trade 
seems unwilling to take on additional com- 
mitments at higher price levels. The chief 
cause for mounting prices and a bone of 
contention to the milling trade is car 
shortage. One trader said: “It is no longer 
a matter of weeks or days, but hour to 
hour. Something must be done to relieve 
the situation.”’ Family grades advanced 
15 to 30c, high gluten and standard 15 to 
20c, clears 15 to 25c, short patent 25c 
and straight 15c. 

Quotations Feb. 22, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
spring family $7.15, high gluten $6.95, 
standard $6.50, first clear $6.20; hard win- 
ter family $7.15, high gluten $6.95, stand- 
ard $6.50, first clear $6.10; soft winter 
family $7, short patent $6.10, straight $5.95, 
first clear $5.35. 


New York: Scattered to fair flour sales 
were made locally to both bakers and job- 
bers before the last wheat. market rise. 
To keep steady bookings, a moderate vol- 
ume was purchased at $6.15@6.30, but as 
values advanced 40c,. the change was too 
great for any type of buyer and bids were 
withdrawn. Chain bakery buying was large- 
ly routine replenishment and smaller bakers 
felt that jobbers’ stocks were ample to 
cover their future needs. Decreased con- 
sumption also inclined them to caution. 
With springs and Kansas flours priced 
closely together, the major demand was for 
springs. A few cake flour sales were re- 
ported, but both easterns and midwesterns 
continued scarce. . 

Export business was quiet, and the market 
was without feature. Cash wheat declines 
at the close of the week reduced the ad- 
vance in flour prices to 20@30c over the 
preceding week. 

Quotations Feb. 22: spring family flour 
$7.12@7.15, high glutens $6.83@7.05, stand- 
ard patents $6.43@7.05, clears $6.15@6.25; 
southwestern short patents $6.60@6.80, 
standard patents $6.40@6.60; soft winter 
straights $6.19@6.30. 

Boston: Flour quotations are up 10 to 
26c in the Boston market. High ratio 
experienced the extreme rise, while other 
types were up 10c. One mill moved a 
considerable quantity of flour in what 
practically amounted to a _ special sale 
price, with the buyer being obliged to ex- 
ercise his option within 12 hours of the 
offering. After this short term buying 
splurge, flour trading again reverted to 
the dull pattern which has been in effect 
for some time. Small bakers are still op- 
erating on a hand-to-mouth basis with 
purchases, if any. being on a 14-day de- 
livery basis. he sharp risé in cash wheat 


has “failed to. dislodge their resistance to. 


the current quotations, They point out 
that if this upturn continues they will’ 
be forced to curtail operations. They in- 


sist that at the. current price -level, it is 
nearly impossible to operate profitably and 
at the same time turn out goods that 
will induce the consumers to resume their 
normal’ buying. 

Quotations Feb. 22: family flour $6.80, 
spring short patent $6.45@6.65, standard 
$6.35@6.55, high gluteu $6.75@7, first clears 


low protein $5.60@ « 
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$5.95@6.20; hard winter short patent $6.59 
@6.65, standard patent $6.15@6.25; soft 
winter flour $6.10@6.35, high ratio $6.95 
@7.46. 

Philadelphia: Old timers who have fer. 
vently maintained through the years that 
the high flour prices of World War I erg 
never would be exceeded are now forceg 
to admit that they were talking through 
their hats. 

This was brought about by local flour 
quotations being caught in another upward 
spiral in the wake of advancing wheat 
prices and individual grades showed 5@1lic 
advancement over a week earlier. 

Some in the trade estimated that the 
almost uninterrupted higher trend since 
last September has increased baking costs 
by about 2c loaf, something they think 
might mean that a retail price adjustment 
might be in the offing for the whole in- 
dustry. 

Another topic of considerable conversa- 
tion is the sudden change in the credit 
picture which appears to indicate that the 
little fellow has been hit where it hurts 
most—in the pocketbook. What caused 
this talk were reports from jobbers that 
they. are receiving requests for deferred 
payments after a long period where transac- 
tions were almost exclusively on a cash 
basis. 

Despite unabated buyers’ resistance, there 
is some scattered activity°in-flour at pres- 
ent, with selling prices varying as much as 
20c sack. 

Part of the re-awakened purchasing in- 
terest is being attributed to hardship cases, 
where bakers have permitted supplies to 
near the vanishing point and have rushed 
to buy to avert shutdowns. However, most 
of the deals are for moderate amounts, 
indicating that the purchasers are smaller 
operators. Some larger bakeries are show- 
ing evidence of entering the market, though. 

Developments in the export - situation 
are receiving widespread attention, particu- 
larly the reports that Great Britain is en- 
countering a little difficulty in filling its 
second quarter allocation at the price she 
wants to pay. 

Another situation that is being closely 
watched is the boxcar shortage. Some 
deliveries have been held up considerably 
and railroad representatives are offering 
little hope of any nearby improvement. 

Those who had been bearish on flour 
during the past month or so have with- 
drawn their opinions and say that what 
happens..over the next few weeks may 
determine .the whole course of things for 
some time to come. 

Quotations’ Feb. 22: spring family $6.80@ 
7, high gluten $7.05@7.15, short patent 
$6.70@6.80, standard patent $6.60@6.70, first 
clear $6.15@6.20; hard winter short patent 
$6.55@6.65, standard $6.45@6.55; soft win- 
ter standard $6@6.30. 

Pittsburgh: Flour quotations are as much 
as 30c higher A limited amount of flour 
was sold Feb. 17 at lower prices, but since 
then few sales in any grades of flour have 
been "made. Bakers throughout the entire 
district report at least a 15 to 20% falling 
off in sales of all baked products since the 
holiday period of December. Bakers are 
definitely agreed some advance in bread 
prices must be made. They hesitate to 
make a move in this direction because of 
newspaper publicity citing falling prices on 


commodities and further because of de- 
creased demand for their products. With 
the majority of bakeries covered for 6) to 


120 days, little interest is shown in flour 
buying. Mills continue to exert no pressure. 


Family patent in retail establishments is 
selling and extensive newspaper advertis- 
ing continues. Jobbers continue to stay 
out of the market for family flour. |liz- 


zard weather of the past week has slowed 
freight deliveries on flour. Directions are 
fair. Throughout this district heads o! all 
types of business are voicing complaints 
regarding the boxcar limitations. 

Quotations Feb. 22, cottons: hard winter 
$6.40@6.50, medium patent $6.45@6.55, short 
patent $6.50@6.60; spring wheat $6.45 @\.66, 
medium patent $6.50@6.71, short patent 
$6.55@6.76; first clear $6.11@6.14, high 
gluten $6.90@7.11; family flour, advertised 
brands $6.81@7.25, other brands $6.50@6.70; 
cake and pastry flour $6@7.16. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour purchases were s))0t- 
ty and low during the past week, and buy- 
ers’ resistance developed in the wake of 
rapidly increasing prices. The only trading 
was on a hand-to-mouth basis. Bakers and 
jobbers showed no inclination to take hold 
as the market tone remained unusually 
strong. Gains of approximately 10c were 
made in Southwest hard flours as well as 
spring bakery and soft flours. Demand 
for cake flours declined as prices jumped 
another . 15c. Sensational gains in wheat 
futures market had the trade gener: lly 
cautious. 

Price increases were also held partially 
responsible for the decline in export le- 
mand, which continued from the previous 
week; ~-Considerable export flour is. still 
being shipped, however. Latin American 
countries, the chief purchasers, were re- 
ported to have improved their inventories. 
Some interest was shown bythe Philippires. 

Quotations Feb. 22, in carlots, 100’s cot- 
ton, delivered New Orleans: hard. winter 
bakery short patent $6.50, standard $6.25, 
first clear $5.90; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.70, standard $6.55, first clear $6.40, 
high ‘gluten $6.95; soft wheat short patent 
$6.75, straight $6.30, first clear $5.75, fancy 
cake $6.80; Pacific coast cake $7.05, pastry 
$6.05. 

Atlanta: Flour business brightened just 
a. shade, even with advancing prices, °s- 
pecially With the bakery trade, mostly (ue 
to the fact: that bakers had held off 
as long as they felt advisable in face 
of dwindling bookings. However, bookings 
were light and commitments probably were 
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not over thé 10,000-sack mark. 
are fairly well up to date. 


Shipments 
Sales of bak- 
ery products are picking up again to some 
extent and might well continue to do so 
with the rising retail cost of a sack of 
flour to the housewife making home bak- 


ing more costly. Demand for bakery prod- 
ucts had been on the decline since the 
first of the year. There was also a little 
covering on family flour in spots, but in 
some cases mill representatives said job- 
bers were backing off more than at any 
time they had known. Some are still 
fairly well booked on advertised brands, 
put they have been bearish all year on 
other grades and now flatly refuse to pur- 
chase. Wholesalers declare they will dis- 
continue handling flour rather than have 
to sell it to retail for $2.25 or more per 
25-lb sack. Shipping instructions that 
reached a good high in January have 
fallen off sharply and are slow. 

Blenders » came into the market and 
bought for immediate or seattered 30 days, 
put only because they were in need of 
flour to meet requirements. Interest in 
puying for the future was nil. 

Prices advanced to new highs, spring 
wheat increasing 20c, southwestern 10c, 
soft wheat family 30c, hard wheat family 
20c, pastry and cake flour 20c, and rye 
$1 or more. 

Quotations Feb. 22: spring high gluten 
$7.30@7.50, short patent $6.95@7.15, stand- 
ard patent $6.90@7.10, first clear $6.70@7; 
hard winter standard $6.10@6.40, short pat- 
ent $6.65@6.80, first clear $5.45@5.70; hard 
winter family $6.70@7.20; soft wheat family 
$6.55@7.45; soft wheat first clear $5.70@5.95; 
high grade soft wheat cut-off $6.45; cake 
flour, extra fancy $7.40, pastry flour $6.30; 
soft wheat short patent to blenders $6.35 
@6.54, bulk, hard wheat $6.27, bulk; self- 
rising family flour 25c over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: With the grain market strong, 
bakeries started coming in during the week 
for some forward flour, with the idea of 
assuring themselves of supplies until new 
crop grain comes to market. Current heavy 
export shipments and government activity 
in both the grain and flour ‘markets are 
becoming .a source of concern to domestic 
consumers. Prices are very firm, with an 
upward tendency. Quotations Feb. 22: 
family patent $6.50, bluestem $5.98, bakery 
$6.45, pastry $5.65. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: The problem of trans- 
portation is the major difficulty now fac- 
ing the Canadian milling industry. With 
mills running to capacity on domestic and 
export orders, shipments are not moving 
out speedily enough to keep stocks at a 
comfortable level. Many plants have their 
storage facilities completely filled, and un- 
til they get rid of some of this flour will 
have to suspend operations. An inade- 
quate supply of boxcars for all needs ac- 
counts for the present situation. Domestic 
flour prices are at the ceiling and gov- 
ernment regulation flour for the United 
Kingdom is based on $1.55 wheat plus 
earrying charges. Quotations Feb. 22: top 
patent springs for use in Canada $5.05 
bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s 
cotton, mixed cars, with 10c added for 
cartage where used; for export, govern- 
ment regulation flour $12.28 per 280 Ibs, 
for shipment up to end of July, Halifax 
or St. John. 

Offerings of winter wheat flour are light 
and inadequate to supply the domestic 
trade. Scarcity of wheat prevents any in- 
crease in production, and: only those mills 
which stocked up well at the beginning 
of the season have any flour to offer. 
No export business is possible. The ceil- 
ing is the price in the domestic market. 
Quotations Feb. 22: standard grades for 
domestic use $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, 
Montreal freight basis; for export, nominal, 
$7.35 bbl, f.a.s., 98’s cotton, Canadian sea- 
board, plus equalization fee of $5.50 bbl. 

It is unlikely that any more winter 
wheat will be marketed during the balance 
of the crop year. In view of the scarcity 
of feeding grains farmers are using any 
wheat they may still have as feed. Nomi- 
nally prices are the ceiling. Quotations 
Feb. 22: $1.12@1.14 bu, shipping points 
in Ontario, according to freights, the 
equivalent of the ceiling. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
wheat and flour last week aggregated 4,- 
000,000 bus, including almost 2,500,000 in 
the form of flour. The United Kingdom 
took 1,600,000 bus of wheat and 1,400,000 
bus as flour. The remainder of the flour, 
equivalent to 1,000,000 bus, went chiefly 
to India, China, Philippines and Central 
and South American countries. Domestic 
demand continues keen, but the move- 
ment of supplies from western mills is still 
interrupted by the scarcity of boxcars. 
The movement of wheat to western mills 
has increased, but the quantities are still 
Short of requirements and will have'to ad- 
vance materially to start even a sem- 
blance of a reserve supply. Quotations 
Feb. 22: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; second 
reg $4.80; second patents to bakers 


Vancouver: The hard wheat flour pic- 
ture in this area remained quiet during 
the week. Export business was still prac- 
tically nonexistent so far*as the Far East 
is concerned and domestic business was 
along steady lines again, following the 
Ottawa announcement that no immediate 
change was coritempleted in the subsidy 
allowed on wheat used by Canadian millers. 

The Chinese picture is now so confused 
that exporters are simply sitting back and 
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waiting developments on the part of the 
Nationalist government. Press reports from 
the East during the week were to the ef- 
fect that the new Canadian minister to 
China was seriously looking into the ques- 
tion of building up wheat and flour ex- 
ports to that country, but until some drastic 
change is made in the Chinese government 
import policy, little is expected to be ac- 
complished. 

In the domestic trade the severe prairie 
storms have hit a number of mills, both 
in the way of getting wheat from prairie 
elevators and also in making shipments of 
flour. The serious freight car position 
is being felt, although dealers here report 
no great hardships so far. Demand is fair- 
ly steady and prices to the trade un- 
changed. Cash car quotations for cotton 
98’s as of Feb. 22: first patents $5.40, 
bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 

Ontario cake and pastry flour is in very 
short supply and bakers are using many 
substitutes. Price for regular grinds to 
the trade is steady at $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye grain prices here touched 
an all-time high last week, No. 2 on spot 
being quoted at $3.30 bu, and to arrive 
within 30 days at $3.25. At these levels 
millers have withdrawn from the market. 
Currently arrivals are applied mostly 
against old purchases to arrive, and mill- 
ers are grinding out and delivering old 
orders. No new business is going on the 
books except for immediate shipment, and 
then only for limited quantities. Pure 
white rye flour $8.80@8.90 cwt, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $8.40@ 
8.50, pure dark $5.90@7. 

St. Louis: Flour prices are 15@55c higher, 
with rye meal steady. Sales and shipping 
directions are fair. Pure white $8.80, 
medium $8.55, special medium $8.30, dark 
$5.40, rye meal $7.30. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices advanced again 
the past week to bring 50@60c more. 
Several mills are out of the market and 
others are confining their sales to l.c.l. 
lots. Current business here is negligible. 
Quotations: white patent rye $9.17@9.50, 
medium :$8.77@9.20, dark $5.50@8.70. 

New York: Scattered rye flour sales were 
made at $9@9.25 but as prices advanced in- 
terest fell off. Pure white rye $9.50@9.80. 

Buffalo: The market for rye still is strong 
and demand is good. Failure to move avail- 
able lots from outside New York into the 
local mills because of car shortages is held 
responsible for limited supplies. Under the 
circumstances, higher prices have developed 
sufficient to make buyers careful about 
commitments. Prices for white, medium 
and dark rye are 50c cwt above last week. 
Quotations, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$9.25, medium $9.05, dark $6.50. 

Philadelphia: The behavior of the rye 
market has local interests flabbergasted. 
Prices have advanced another 50c sack, 
reflecting continued strength in the cash 
grain. As a result, demand is non-ex- 
istent and bakers are sitting tight in the 
position that they ean afford to wait for 
the price trend to reverse itself and get 
back to where they feel it has buying 


attraction. Supplies have tightened consid- 
erably. Quotations: rye white $9.50@9.70, 


as compared with $9@9.10 a week before. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour advanced 55c cwt 
the past week on white patent, with none 
offered. Medium rye flour also advanced 
45c cwt,- with a small lot offered. More 
liberal offerings of dark rye are made at 
a 56c cwt advance in price but offerings 
are more liberal than in the first two 
grades. White patent rye $9.52@9.62, me- 
dium $9.27@9:37, dark $8.27@8.37. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: These mills have had 
a good rih-*of operation. Export orders 
have been substantial and domestic trade 
is moderate. Quotations Feb. 22: ceiling, 
rolled oats $3.15 bag, in 80-lb cottons; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, $3.85, f.o.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal con- 
tinue in good demand for domestic ac- 
count, with little or no export business 
in evidence... There are moderate supplies, 
sufficient to take care of all buying or- 
ders. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb 
sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6 on Feb. 24; 20-0oz packages $2.05 
case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board: of Trade, Feb. 15, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Baltimore ...... 50 ss es 223 
is OT a 235 as i 43 
Buffalo ......... 23° «1,136 108 738 
Chicago ........ no ve 316 78 
New York ...... 287 es on 327 
Afloat ...... os 428 ele 126 sé 
Philadelphia .... 142 * ie 227 
ae 1,165 1,136 550 1,558 
Feb. 8, 1947 1,672 1,028 1,359 1,594 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company 
. 
-OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 
























KING’S FLOURS | 
are Made in Minnesota ve and Nowhere Else 
L@ 

MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE |. . 
FLOUR ‘than any other state -- << ff 
in the Union. giles, 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY » 

















MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
















DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL Chickasha Milling Co. 


Ca OHICKASHA OableAddress - 
GRAIN Co. Soo bbls. . OKLA. *“Washita” 
Operating Elevator “A’”’ - Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member_Millers’ National Federation 


Capacity 10,200,000 bus 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 









































WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 


mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion, All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 

becca ane nc spore 
v 
WANTED — A GOOD SECOND MILLER 
who can manage a trick in a 600-bbl 


soft wheat mill. Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Inc., Ligonier, Ind. 














WANTED—TRAFFIC ASSISTANT. MUST 
have grain or milling experience. Position 


now open. Kansas Flour Mills Co., Box 
2568, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED TRAFFIC 
man familiar with transit. Good oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Position now 
open. Kansas Flour Mills Co., Box 2568, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED SCIENTIFI- 
cally educated assistant superintendent 
for large soya bean oil mill. Salary 
$4,600 per year to begin with; steady in- 
creases to be made if services warrant. 
Candidate must be of good character, 
energetic and well trained in expeller 
operations. Wire application and confirm 
by special delivery letter. Address 8288, 
The Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v | 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


























sorbing a fairly large percentage of the 
current production. Demand is chiefly for 
bran, and this grade is fully $3 higher for 
the week, with midds. and red dog up 
$1.50@2. Some of the large millers say 
they haven’t a pound of feed to offer for 
quick shipment, and, trying to buy some, 
were unable to get offerings. Previous 
bookings will take care of early March 
production, but inquiry for all-March ship- 
ment is not free as yet, and mills might 
discount spot price 50c@$1 ton. Bran $41 
@41.50, standard midds. $43@43.50, flour 
midds. $45@45.50, red dog $48. 

Kansas City: The millfeed market, which 
had been growing steadily stronger, was 
unchanged and continued firm on Feb. 24 
with offerings scarce and demand good in 
comparison. Bran climbed from the mid- 
thirties of last week to $40@40.50 over the 
week-end and shorts were $1.50@2 strong- 
er at $43.50@44. Mixer demand for mill- 
feed is as yet slow, for formula feed de- 
mand has not picked up appreciably, ex- 
cept in southern areas. Mill output is 
heavy. 

Oklahoma City: Following a week of ac- 
tivity and unstable prices the market closed 
firmer. Quotations, straight cars: bran 
$2.10@2.15 ecwt; mill run §$2.19@2.24 cwt. 
Mixed or pool cars 5c additional. 

Omaha: Good demand and good supply 
dominated the millfeed business here last 
week. Bad weather induced feed men to 
buy up as much of the commodity as they 
could. Prices ranged from $40.50 for bran 
to $44 for shorts, 

Denver: Millfeed dealers in this area 
report a market which is generally strong. 
The trend is upward, with demand remain- 
ing good. Supply is adequate to take care 
of trade requirements. Quotations: bran 
$40, shorts $45. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is again heavy 
and offerings are inadequate. Quotations 
are up $3@3.75, and the market is still 
rising. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$40.25, shorts $44. 

Hutchinson: A keen demand kept ware- 
houses clear of feed stocks. Mixers es- 
pecially were interested, even at sharply 
higher prices. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $39@39.50, mill run $40.75@ 
41.25, gray shorts $42.50@43.25. 

Salina: The demand is excellent with 
prices sharply higher. Supplies are inade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$39@40, gray shorts $42.50@43.50. 

Fort Worth: Demand is good at prices 
about $4 up on bran and $3 up on shorts 
compared to a week ago. Quotations, car- 
lots: wheat bran $44.60@45.60, gray shorts 
$49@50, burlaps, delivered TCP. 

St. Louis: The cash millfeed market 
shows a decided improvement. There is 
a very good demand, but offerings are 
tight and prices sharply higher. Bran 
quoted at $41.75@42, gray shorts $45.75 
@ 46. 


Buffalo: Curtailed millfeed output has 
created a short supply. Blame for this is 
laid at the car scarcity. The demand is 
good with the market trend steady to firm. 
Standard midds. at $1 over last week is the 
only one to show an increase. Quotations: 
f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes, bran $43@43.50, stand- 
ard midds. $46@46.50, flour midds. $47@ 
47.50, red dog $49@49.50. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


FOR SALE—RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC 
flour scales, one 98-lb capacity, Serial 
No. 16013. One 200-lb. capacity, Serial 
No. 14984. Address Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kans 


FOR SALE—ONE SPROUT WALDRON 36” 
ball-bearing attrition mill, equipped with 
two 100 H.P. motors, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 
440-volt, 1,750 R.P.M. Consolidated Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., 14-16 Park Row, New York 
q, N.Y. 


TEST BAKING EQUIPMENT FOR SALE— 
Two Hobart A-1 20 Mixers with bowls, 
National Rotary Reel Oven, National 
Sheeter, Toledo Bench Scale. Fermenta- 
tion cabinet, proof cabinet and packright 
sealer. Address 8437, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 























EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 
FOR SALE — FOUR 16’ FISH ROTARY 
Ovens, in good condition. Complete with 
oil burners, exhaust fans, and vents. Now 
in use. To be dismantled and moved by 
buyer. $6500 each. Purity Baking Co., Sv. 
Paul, Minn., GA 3891, Mr. Whalen. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 




















Minneapolis: A marked change for the 
better was noticeable in demand last week. 
Feeders are evidently beginning to realize 
that millifeed is still the cheapest item 
on the feed list, from a dairying standpoint, 
and distributors, particularly in the East, 
have again been free buyers. _It may be, 
of course, that stocks have been allowed 
to get down too low, because orders are 
usually accompanied by shipping directions, 
and prompt shipment is specified. Some 
of the -larger mills, however, are behind 
on deliveries, and are having difficulty in 
| A enough boxcars to keep their cus- 
omers satisfied. Local mills with eastern 


units, say the car situation at Buffalo is. 


even worse than in the Northwest. Mixed- 
ear trade is particularly good and is ab- 





Boston: Millifeed quotations are higher 
this week. While the demand has not 
reached any spectacular proportions, there 
is a decided absence of so-called ‘‘dis- 
tress lots’’ which apparently have been 
accumulated quietly by, the trade. Cold 
weather has contributed to a slight in- 
crease in inquiries by the larger operators. 
Smaller users are still in the cautious 
sphere and restrict their operations to im-, 
mediate needs. Quotations: spring bran 
$49@49.50, midds. $53, red dog $57. 


Philadelphia: Responding to an improved 
demand, millfeed prices have maintained a 
steady undertone and scored upturns from 
the levels of a week ago. However, those 
in the trade report that supplies are still 
plentiful and mill output. is continuing at a 
high rate. They also say that the boxcar 
searcity is definitely a factor now. An- 
other thing which has been injected into 
the picture is a buying interest from abroad, 
and it is believed that export business will 
impart further strength to the market. 
Quotations: bran $49@50, standard mid- 
dlings $52@53, red dog $55@56. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices advanced dur- 
ing the past week, with demand continu- 
ing far below supply. Feed brokers re- 
port that the low temperatures of the past 
week have not stimulated millfeed buying. 
No explanations are being offered con- 
cerning the far below normal millfeed de- 
mands when poultry and cattle stocks are 
reported to be large. Quotations: bran 
$47.50, standard midds. $51, flour midds. $54, 
red dog $57, sacked, delivered Pittsburgh. 

New Orleans: Millfeed market steadied a 
good bit here last week, and prices in- 
creased about 50c@$1 ton. A brighter over- 
all picture for the feed market was re- 
ported, Bran was $43@45, delivered New 
Orleans, and gray shorts $48@49 per ton. 

Atlanta: Demand is strong, but buyers 
are purchasing only when necessary. The 
trend is strong and supplies are more 
scarce. Quotations: wheat bran $49.25@ 
51.10, gray shorts $54.25@56, standard 
wheat midds. $54.50@55, red dog flour $60 
@61.50; bran and shorts are still selling 
at higher prices for they are still cheap 
compared to grains. 

Seattle: Market is showing a firmer under- 
tone, and price moved up $1 ton during 
the week, although supplies are ample 
to cover all current needs. However, 
stronger wheat prices and the fact that 
production is moving fairly steadily at 


existing levels influencéd millers to take a 
Millers have felt 


little stronger position. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
prompt delivery. 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
eee | SS od al sh vey Se ames $6.75@6.85 $...@6.60 $...@... $...@... $...@7.15 
Spine tem POtent ..:. vi ccesse'e 6.35 @6.50 ‘ ‘@. See ba etic “yyo ee 
Spring high gluten ............ eM ets 6.55 @6.60 ee ae oe Mey +++ @6.95 
ha is peo cane e dR Gs we eve eee Sa --@6.20 ...@ 
a SSN eee 6.25@6.40 6.10@6.15 ...@... --@6.10 ...@6.50 
oe ee ae 5.75@5.90 5.75@5.80 oS eee | -@6.20 
Hard winter family .........+. sec ccs. “soe ose COSOC4S 668’: .. 07.18 
Hard winter high gluten ...... eine ks a5 cae a> oy Soe i eases - @6.95 
BEGG WHORE GOTO nn ecccsctsn 6.25@6.49 ...@... 6.00@6.15 - +» @6.20 : eee 
Hard winter standard ......... 6.10@6.34 ...@... 5.95@6.05 --@6.10 --@6.50 
Hard winter first clear ........ 5.69@5.75 ...@... 5.15@5.25 --@5.75 -@6.10 
ent, wineer Tay 56... s sess ey Ae ey ree % Ae ..@7.00 - @7.00 
Soft winter short patent ...... 6.80@7.05 gov &... S2Gwee ii. @6.10 
Soft winter standard ......... 5.91@6.80 oc vek a vo wen @.. 
Soft winter straight ........... Se AS -+-@... 5.80@6.00 @6.40 @5.95 
Soft winter first clear ......... §.50@5.95 ...@... -@. 5.70@5.95 ...@5.35 
Beye MOUP, WHS oo .nccsccevoes 9.17@9.50 8.80@8.90 -@... ...@8.80 ...@9.25 
RO: - ROW GREK sis ic st civiecivesin 5.50@8.70 5.90@7.00 PS GTi | ae Lh 
EGTGR, BPG, DORE onc sce ccc ---@5.65 ~--@5.50 Se Ses ---@6.00 +. @5.91 

New York Phila. Boston ‘*Cleveland Atlanta 
CE TO... Soy. cies he reues $7.12@7.15 $6.80@7.00 $...@6.80 $...@... $...@... 
Spring high gluten ............ 6. se 05 7.05@7.15 6.75@7.00 ...@... 7.30@7.50 
SE Es aS fo 0s pr ve wav eae 6.70@6.80 6.45@6.65 Te ee 6.95@7.15 
oo ge Seren 6. sor 05 6.60@6.70 6.35@6.55 as DU ak 6.90@7.10 
te | See 6.15@6.25 6.15@6.20 5.95@6.20 = 6.70@7.00 
Hard winter family ............ 00 6M ewe Pe ee pc Ae re ae 6.70@7.20 
Hard winter short ..... Sig Fou 6.60@6.80 6.55@6.65 6.50@6.65 Pe PN 6.65 @6.80 
Hard winter standard ......... 6.40@6.60 6.45@6.55 6.15@6.25 we oe 6.10@6.40 
Hard winter first clear ......... a Ce So Pe oe Se sais ee 5.45 @5.70 
Soft winter family ............. ao COS i ee eRe fase See 5:0 6.55 @7.45 
Soft winter short patent ....... Mra Fe wel 4a 4 Nees a 6.35@6.54 
Soft winter straight ........... 6.19@6.30 a Pe a ee sae as « ae 
Soft winter standard ......... -+-@... 6.00@6.30 6.10@6.35 fe. ee = ee 
Soft winter first clear ......... ee TT SSS oe + a 5.70@5.95 
WO ROMP, WHO. ek ose ci ccssis 9.50@9.80 9.50@9.70 9.10@9.20 re are 9.30@9.40 
BGO RONG, GOP ei cc civicicas os Sas ove er ieee se'e 5 Dee -@6.40 
po. ee ee eer rs 2 - @5.97 -@... 5.87@5.98 Be -@. 
Seattle 5S. Francisco Toronte " e* Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... es ‘sree, Bes Spring top patent].. $...@5 $...@5.3 
MN ok 8 b'e.6 65's 0's --@5.98 xy, dre Spring second patent] ...@4.40 »-@4.80 
Bakery grades ...... --@6.45 7, or Spring first clear{ : @3.30 -@.. 
PONY Ks veckcweskves - @5.65 ‘@ a. Spring exports§ @12.28 @ 
Ontario soft winterst @5.50 @ 


*No quotations available. 


Ontario exports§ .... ...@7.35 ..@ ae 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. §280-Ib cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotatiens, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


ee Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... Ss oF iseeee $41.00@41.50 $....@.... Wate ate See aS 
Hard winter bran .. -@. See) Ae 37.50 @38.00 “It. were a ee 
Soft winter bran oa é ae eee ara wets 41.75 @42.00 44.60@ 45.60 
Stand. middlings* -.@46.00 43.00@ 43.50 oe 6S TTe Te ee ———S ee 
Flour middlingst - - @48.00 45.00 @45.50 42.00@ 42.50 45.75@46.00 49.00@50.00 
OG GOP cata conss -@51.00 «+++ @48.00 yer Spe Aer, Seer eee ® 2.0. 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston **Cleveland , Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $43.00 @ 43.50 eevee: waned $49.00@49.50 $....@.... §$....@.... 
Hard winter bran .. re. eee -@. 00D cece eee epee bees 
Soft winter bran Pe ere ry mee i ees 49.25@51.10 
Stand. middlings* 46.00@ 46.50 52. 00@ @53. 00 -@53.00 --@.. 54.50@55.00 
Flour middlingst 47.00 @ 47.50 +6 eee oo@ on 54.25 @56.00 
Pg a ere 49.00 @49.50 55.00 @56.00 -@57.00 -@. 60.00 @61.50 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ...... esece $...-.@29.00 $....@30.00 Wa9- +» @33.00 
qWinnipeg ......... - @28.00 - @29.00 pa cess 


*Brown shorts. +¢Gray shorts. 


{Fort William nasie. 





**No quilations available. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
lis Chicago Kansas City *Duluth 
May July Mar. May Mar. May May July 
', “ae Bereeeehnce ck ee 219% 198% 235 224% 225 214% ates cee 
, Se SA ee ee ae 219% 201 234% 224% 226 216 
we Ee vasctheveeelesceeye 219% 204% 232% 223 224% 213% 
PE 6th Cakes keeee tee 219% 204% 232% 222% 224% 214% 
PS Ob cba OOFE LA he tees 06 218% 204% 232% 24% 214% 
Se: Ge Aves t ATC eh bet Ceres HOLIDAY 
r-BARLEY— c—CORN—> OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May Mar. May May July Mar. May May July 
Feb. 17 120 eee 138% 137% 51% 51% 81% 75% 71% 2% 
Feb. 18 123 138% 136% 51% 51% 80% 74% 70 62% 
Feb. 19 124 1375 136% 51% 51% 80 74% 70 63 
Feb. 20 124 138% 137 51% 51% 79% 74% 69% 63% 
Feb. 21 120 137% 136% 51% 51% 79% 74% 69% 633, 
Feb. 22 HOLIDA Y——____ 





"®No ¢ quotations. 








all along that millfeed is far too low 
compared with grain prices. Seattle-Ta- 
coma, $41 bagged, carlots. Midds. $5 higher, 


Ogden: Millfeed prices continued un- 
changed during the past week, with all 
offerings absorbed and supply and demand 
about equal. Mills report not much forc- 
ing of sales, with bookings into April. 
Plants are working to capacity, seven days 
per week and on holidays. Quotations (un- 
changed): red bran and mill run $39, midds. 
$43, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
prices: $44 and $48; California prices: $44.50, 
midds. $48.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; 
Los Angeles prices: $44.75, midds. $48.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is far in ex- 
cess of offerings. Production is at record 
levels and exports are restricted to small 
quantities. Prices are at ceiling levels. 
Quotations Feb. 22: ceiling, bran $29, shorts 
$30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
basis. 


Winnipeg: All types of millfeeds are in 
keen demand. Supplies are not sufficient 
to cover buying orders. The movement, 
however, is seriously tnterrupted by the 
lack of boxcars and the recent storm con- 





ditions which tied up transportation facili 
ties. Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatche 
wan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bra: 
$25.50, shorts $26.50. Small lots ex-coun 
try elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continue 
good and supplies are ample for curren 
needs. The increase in the price of feed 
wheat in Canada is expected to bring about 
a greater use of millfeed in feed mixer 
since it is reported that the use of oats 
and barley as a substitute feed for poul 
try would cut down egg production by a fair 
percentage. Prices on a cash car basis 
are unchanged; bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, 
midds. $33.80. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at. Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
1 


1 8 5 22 
Five mills 39,257 41,281 31,643 *24,983 


*Four mills. 





February 25, 1947. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lbs). 
lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 
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Dangerously Low Rations Threaten 
Many Countries Unless Exports Rise 


Toronto, Ont.—Unless the rate of 
pread grain exports from surplus pro- 
ducing countries can be increased dur- 
ing the first half of 1947, rations in 
many countries will again be at dan- 
gerously low levels, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics says in its latest 
monthly review of the wheat situa- 
tion. 

While the total world grain crop 
in 1946 was some 10% larger than 
the 1945 crop, the geographic distri- 
bution limits its most effective utili- 
zation in meeting world’s food needs. 
Much of the improvement in produc- 
tion in 1946 resulted from record 
crops of wheat, corn and oats in the 
United States and a better than aver- 
age crop in Canada. However, re- 
serves in both countries were depleted 
at the beginning of the new season 
and current export requirements have 
to be met almost entirely from new 
crop grain. 

This has meant that little grain was 
available in forward positions early in 
the scason and nearly all supplies for 
export have had to be railed to lake 
ports and the seaboard from produc- 
ing 2reas. With the transportation 
systens of both Canada’ and the 
United States suffering from equip- 
ment shortages and labor difficulties 
at one time or another during the 
season, movement of North American 
grain into world trade was well be- 
low expectations during the first half 
of the crop year. 

It is estimated by the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture that about 7,000,000 long tons 
of wheat and flour were exported 
from the United States and Canada 
during July-December, 1946, 
pared with about 11,300,000 tons for 
the same period last year, 

The decline in exports from North 
America has forced many importing 
countries to deplete rapidly the grain 
supplies available from their own har- 
vests. As these supplies are used up, 
these countries will have to rely on 
imports and in many areas the situa- 
tion is approaching a stage as criti- 
cal as that existing in the spring of 
1946. Conditions are particularly un- 
satisfactory in Germany, Austria, 
Italy and Roumania. 

In Italy food supplies to nonfarm 
consumers average less than 2,000 
calories per person. The same is true 
of Austria and the American and 
British zones of Germany. Finland, 
Poland, Hungary, Spain and Portu- 
gal are able to supply about 2,000 
calories on the average for the non- 
farm population, a level scarcely 
higher than last year at this time. 

In continental Europe only Czecho- 
Slovakia, Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark enjoy average daily nonfarm 
consumption of 2,600 calories or more. 
Bread is still rationed in the United 
Kingdom and the total quantity of 
food provided through rationing is 
slightly lower than a year ago. Fur- 
ther cuts in rations for unemployed 
dependents have been announced in 
the Soviet Union, although produc- 
tion of food in 1946 was above 1945. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CO-OP SOCIETY REPORTS 
DECREASED BAKERY SALES 


London, 








Eng.—Speaking at the 


quarterly meeting of the United Co- 
Operative Baking Society in Glasgow 
recently, James Lang, chairman, said 


com- - 





that the introduction of bread ration- 
ing had not unduly affected. the sales 
of the society’s Glasgow bakeries. 
The recent reduction in sales had 
been entirely due to the cuts in fats, 
he said. 


“The outlook for 1947 is not en- 
couraging to the baking industry,” he 
reported. “The cereal position ap- 
pears to indicate that bread ration- 
ing will have to be continued for 


many months yet, while the fat posi- 
tion is even more serious.” 

Mr. Lang stated that sales for the 
six months ended Oct. 5, 1946, were 
£925,553, a decrease of £71,065, com- 
pared with the corresponding period 
of 1945. Sacks of flour and meal 
baked were 125,040, an average of 
4,809 sacks per week, equal to a re- 
duction of 12%. 

The fall in turnover for the six 
months was due largely to a reduc- 
tion from May 26 in fat allocations 
of 25%, and the inclusion in the cor- 
responding period of a service con- 
tract for biscuits of £42,316, he said. 

The decline in flour baked into loaf 
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bread was equal to 4%, but, on the 
other hand, the money value of bread 
sales had increased by 4.7%. The 
teabread, pastry and cake factory 
recorded a reduction in sales of 9.4%. 
The production target set the biscuit 
factory at Clydebank, Glasgow, was 
reduced from May 6 by 27%%. At 
the same period the reintroduction of 
higher priced lines, such as chocolate 
mallows and chocolate balmoral wa- 
fers, had increased the money value 
of service departments. 

Despite the decline in sales, Mr. 
Lang stated that the balance sheet 
for the half year “disclosed gratify- 
ing results.” 





»+. not how good, Cut HOW beter / 


It takes many qualities to make a great leader. Among 
them is an attitude of mind that might be called— 
unsatisfaction. In the Cargill organization this atti- 
tude is a strong one—a refusal to be satisfied with good 
enough—an unceasing striving to find HOW a thing 


can be done better. 


The policy of ‘How better” has already yielded 


be technicians, planners, workers on Cargill’s staff 
whose job it is to keep asking the question “(How can 
this or that be done better?” 

That things can be done still better, still more eco- 
nomically—that new methods, new by-products, new 


chemurgical uses can be developed to widen the market 


many tangible benefits to all who are concerned with 


grain—from the farmer to the final consumer. In the 
laboratory, it has pointed to better bread strains of 
wheat, better oil bearing strains of flax and soy, better 
malting strains of barley. In the handling of grain, it 
has made for lower cost transportation, for better load- 
ing and unloading efficiency, for improved grain con- 


ditioning and grading. 


But this is not enough! There are, and always will 


STILL THE PIONEER IM THE INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND USERS OF GRAIN 


for grains—Cargill has promised itself to prove. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
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HASTINGS CABLE CODES aa 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 






























Owning and Operating Mills at a 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat “ 
Saskatchewan and Alberta c 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG f 
The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
MONTREAL * CANADA i 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 





CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY * THREE STARS ein aga 


The first Europeans to dwell in the 


| x \ locality of Moncton were French. In 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING [Eeqpeeenname 
fe wR 7] dwelling. From a busy shipbuilding 


centre in its early days, today Moncton’s 

prosperity depends mainly on its railway 

activities and the fact that it is an im- 

G we EAT W r ST portant distributing centre. It is the 
regional headquarters for the Atlantic 

region of the Canadian National Rail- 

B AT T L i ways. Air service by T.C.A. offers rapid 
communication with Magdalen Islands, 

Prince Edward Island, Saint John, 


M A j T L A N D Montreal and Newfoundland. 
Moncton attracts many visitors with 
its wealth of historical background, and 
aa U Te) N a natural phenomenon, The ‘Bore’, a 
tidal wave often reaching a height of five 
feet, which comes up the Petitcodiac 


U N iF re) RM re} UA LITY re UAR A Nhe ED River twice in every twenty-four hours. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


a ea 











Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Yoo ->=f 
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} A, actoriesMONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 
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Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
































CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 







and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





























































EASTERN EXP 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


allikmelile miei ix; (Oliila-t; VANCOUVER 


FFICE 


NTREAL. 


* CALGARY »« MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO = HUMBERSTONE>: MONTREAL - MONCTON 


ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VAN JVER 
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Australian Supplies 


- Wheat Dec. 31, 1946, 


Set at 49,000,000 Bus 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner in Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, recently reported that Australian 


wheat stocks at the end of December, - 


1946, amounted to 49,000,000 bus. 
Latest official estimate of the new 
wheat crop is 118,000,000 bus. Ex- 
ports of wheat during December to- 
taled 2,875 tons to New Zealand and 
flour exports were 42,146 long tons, 
mostly to Malaya, Mauritius and Cey- 
lon. 

In a statement issued by the gen- 
eral manager of the Australian Wheat 
Board, it was estimated that of the 
118,000,000-bu new crop, 100,000,000 
bus would be marketed, with the re- 
mainder being retained on farms for 
feed and seed. At the same time, it 
was thought that the bulk of the cur- 
rent crop would be received by the 
end of January. 

Australia closed the 1946 season 
with exports of wheat and flour total- 
ing about 58,800,000 bus. The bulk 
of these exports was consigned to 
India, Ceylon and the Far East. 
Present export prospects suggest that 
clearances during the current season 
may be somewhat smaller than a 
year ago. Total supplies for 1947 
amount to about 138,000,000 and are 
made up of the new crop and the old 
crop carry-over of approximately 20,- 
000,000 bus. 

With wheat being shipped into the 
drouth stricken areas of New South 
Wales and Queensland to maintain 
the livestock population, it is ex- 
pected that domestic consumption 
will be substantial. Allowing about 
80,000,000 for consumption at home 
and a carry-over of 15,000,000 to 20,- 
000,000 bus at the end of the year, 
there would remain for export ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 to 45,000,000 
bus. As in the past season, it is ex- 
pected that large amounts will be 
shipped in the form of flour. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

















CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 









Grain 





nig # 
James lachardson & bons 


erchants Shippers and Exporters 
WINNIPEG - CANADA 


Export Offices - MON 
Cable Address: 


TREAL and VANCOUVER 
*“JAMESRICH’ 














PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 








Cable Address 





“SILVERKING” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolv 


erton Flour Mills (o., | Ad. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“GREAT S 


Wo umacs’ 


rAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 

















COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








Ret -PRA} FE 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% King: Street, Eust 
I ORONt O, CANADA 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Flour. 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Cable Address: ‘'FoRTGARRY” 







MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


— 
SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 

















Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 
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fMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 
J) HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
TORONTO =" +o VANCOUVER 
, CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR’’ TORONTO, CANADA 
CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
SPRING WHEAT 
: FLOURS 
7 Cream of the West 
= Castle 
) 
ER Nelson 








WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 







Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
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MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM 
CABLE ADDRESS iivit 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


WINNIPEG 
Lal NTREAL 


EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
ALL CODES USE 
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Ml It looks like a spring clean-up of wheat 
supplies again this year ... . and the 
favorable location of the Page Mills at 
Topeka provides mighty good insurance 
for Page customers. We can draw the A 
finest wheats from a broad area of four Lend babes 
major grain states— Kansas, Nebraska, ee 
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Oklahoma and Colorado. “T wish 
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PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS a wild a 

E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 een petiti 

DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. Domestic and Export z Oh ' 
’ 

“not at : 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS : 


In a S\ 

° ° ° F a patron 
A new organization of men well known and long experienced in ‘motioned 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of “T see hi 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other for 85¢ ¢ 
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grain handlers large or small and wherever located. A sing 
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We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 
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They were standing at the front 
gate. 

“Won’t you come in the parlor a 
little while, George?” 
“N-no, I guess not,” replied George 


: 


hesitatingly. 


“T wish you would,” the girl went - 


on. “It’s awfully lonesome. . Mother 
has gone out and father’s upstairs 
with rheumatism in the legs.” 

“Both legs?” asked George. 

“Yes,” 

“Then I’ll come in a little while.” 


¢¢¢ 


A wisp of a man bought a ferocious 
tiger at an auction, outbidding sev- 
eral prominent circus people. “What 
are you planning to do with that 
man-eating beast?’ he was asked by 
a wild animal trainer. ‘Going into 
competition with us?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the little man, 
“not at all. It’s only that my poor 
wife died last week and I’m lonely.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

In a swank cafe the other evening 
a patron looked up from the menu, 
motioned for the waiter, and said, 
“I see here that you have beef hash 
for 85c and also beef hash for $1.35 
—what’s the difference?” 

A singularly stupid expression be- 
clouded the waiter’s face, and in an 
apologetic voice, he replied, “I’m 
sorry, sir, but I’m not good at arith- 
metic either.” “tee 

¢¢ ¢ 


Two farmers met on a country road 
and pulled up their teams. 

“Si,” said Josh, “I’ve got a mule 
with distemper. What did you give 
that one of yours when he had it?” 

.“Turpentine. Giddap!” 

A week later they met again. 

“Say, Si, I gave my mule turpen- 
tine and it killed him.” 

“Killed mine, too. Giddap!” 


| ¢?¢ ¢ 

Looey: Now I want one of you fel- 
lows to explain to me why it’s impor- 
tant not to lose your head at any 
time! 

Blooey: Well, you’d have no place 
to put your helmet. 


eo ¢ 


Judge: Why do you want to get 
divorced? 
Budge: Because I’m married! 


¢$¢¢ 

With her hand on the light switch, 
the little woman interrupted her in- 
terminable chatter to inquire, “Is 
everything shut up for the night, 
dear?” 

From out of the darkness came 
hubby’s patient reply: “Everything 


else, dear.” 
ee ¢ 


Policeman: » Lady, don’t you know 
this is a safety zone? 

Woman Driver: Of course, that’s 
why I drove in here. 


¢?¢¢ 
A gravedigger, absorbed in his 
thoughts, dug a grave so deep he 
could not get out. Came nightfall 
and his predicament became more 


and more uncomfortable. He shout- 
ed for help and at last attracted the 
attention of a drunk. 

“Get me out of here,” he shouted, 
“I’m cold.” 

The drunk looked into the grave 
and finally distinguished the form of 
the uncomfortable gravedigger. 

“No wonder you're cold,” he said, 
“you haven’t any dirt on you.” 


e$¢¢ 


A United States Army officer sta- 
tioned in Australia decided to go on 
a kangaroo hunt. He climbed into 
his jeep and instructed his driver to 
proceed to the plains in quest of a 
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‘kangaroo. Soon they spotted one, 





and the driver drove the jeep in hot 
pursuit. 

For some time they went at break- 
neck speed without gaining on the 
animal. : 

Finally the driver shouted to the 
officer: ‘“Ain’t no use chasin’ that 
thing, sir!” 

“Why, Sam?” 

“Cause we is now doin’ 65, and 
that critter ain’t put his front feet 


down yet!” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Two old gentlemen were sitting 
comfortably in their easy chairs at 
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the club enjoying an afterdinner 
cigar. 

One said to the other, “Every time 
I come here my wife thinks I’m out 
chasing women. Gad—TI wish she was 


right!” 
¢¢ ¢ 
“Why, sometimes I’m taken for my 
own daughter.” 
“Nonsense. You don’t look old 
enough to have a daughter so old.” 


¢?¢¢ 
Of the whole class writing an essay 
on “Our Dog,” little Tommy finished 
first. His essay was to the point. 
“Our dog. We haven’t any.” 
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DATED FLOUR MILLS 


(ONSOL KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. ....-+eeeeeeeees 
Acme-Evan8B Co. ..csessccesccsccescens 
Acme Flour Mills Co. ......+- 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd...... 
Alva Roller Mills .....seeeeecerveceees 
Amber Milling Co. ....cceccecvercccces 
Amendt Milling Co. ....ceeeeecceeceees 
American Bag Co. ..cccccccccccccccccs 
American Bakers Machinery Co........ 
American Cyanamid Co, ...esseeeeeees 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc...... 
American Flours, Inc. ... 
American Machine & Foundry Co....... 
Ames Harris Neville Co. ...cssecsesers 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ...eeseccceeeuses 


Appraisal Service Co., Inc...... 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 

Arrow Mills, Inc. ... 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bagpack, Inc. 

Bang, Flemming ....+-+++. 

Barnett & Record Co, ...seseeceeeesees 
Baxter, A. B., Engineering (o........ 
Bay State Milling Co. ....eseececseses 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. .eseseeceeseecs 
Big Jo Flour Mills . 

Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Black Bros. Flour Mills 

Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Borden Co. ... 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 

Bowsher, N. P., Co. .scceceeeecceseers 
Bradley & Baker eve 
LBrey & Sharpless . 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co. 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Company, The ee 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 

Bunge Elevator Corp. 
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Cameron, John F., & Co 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd..... 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co...... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co..... 

Capital Flour Mills, Inc 

Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Ir.. 

Carson, Robert, & Co., 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 

Central Bag & Burlap Co 

Chandler, Arthur L., & Co 

Chapman & Smith 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 

Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son ... . 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Lta.. 

Cohen, Felix ee 

Colborne Mfg. 

Coleman, David, Inc esccce 
Colorado Milling & Elevator "Co.. oeseedse 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ....... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co......+s++6+ 
Continental Grain Co. ecccseces 
Corn Products Sales Co.... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co..... 
Crawford & Law ° 
Cream of Wheat Corp. .. 
Crete Mills, The . 
Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Bag Co. 

Crown Mills 


seer eeereee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 
ation, Inc, 

Davis & Company 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain ‘Co. 

Day Co. 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses ... 

De Swaan, A. ...eseeeeess 

Deutsch. & Sickert Co. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ..: 

Doughnut Corporation of America 

Dow Chemical Co. ......eeeeeeees 

Duluth Universal Milling Co. .... 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. 

Dunwoody Institute 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.... 
Mans MillinG® Oe. occcccccccccccceccece 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 

& Lighting Co., Inc. ...ccccccccccces 
Bssmueller Co. ..cccssccccscccccsecves 
Evans Milling Co. ......... 
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Farmers & Merchants Milling Co 

Farquhar Bros. .... 

Feast, C. E., & Co.... 

Federal Mill, Inc. 

Fennell, Spence & Co. 

Ferbo Co. 

Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 
Mills, Inc. ........ eoce 

Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Florelius & Ulsteen a/s .. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc.... 

Fode, Troels ...... 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Lta.. 

Franco, Francis M. 

Freeman Food Products Co. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
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Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. .... 
General Baking Co. 

General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 

Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Milling Co. ...... 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Ine. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd.. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator “Co 
Goodlander Mills Co. 

Great Bend Milling Company 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & CoO.....ccccrecceee 
Grippeling & Verkley 


H 


Haaky Mfg. Co. ........ 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
Hachmeister, Inc. 

Hamm, J. M., & C. M..... 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 
Hardesty Milling Co. ... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. ...... 

Heide, Henry, Inc. 

Henkel Flour Mills ... 
Hoffman, U. S., Machinery Corp.. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland-America Line 

Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., 

Horan, Hubert J. 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co.. 
Hotel Playa de Cortes 

Howie, The J. K., Co 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


ee eeeeene 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co.... 
Industrial Fumigant Co., 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


J 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 

Jas & Van Walbeek ......ceeeeseesees 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 

Jewell, L. R., & Son.... 

Johansen, Anth., & Co.... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc....... 

Junction City Milling Co.... 


K 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 

Katz, Max, Bag Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly Flour Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co.. 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., In 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 

King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. 

King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co. .. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ...... 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, ine... 
Koerner, John B., & Co. 
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La Grange Mill® ....scecsecceccsececes 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Ltd.... 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd.......ssseee. 
Larrowe Mills, Inc. ....cecescescesceses 
Lathrop Grain ee ecccvccccce 
Lever Bros. Co. .... ° 
Lexington Mill & Blevator. CO... cccccces 
Loken & Co. .cccccccccccccsccsccccces 
Loong, W. Bo, Co. ..ccccccccccccccccvece 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ....-seseeees 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.........+00+% 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.... 


M 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd......cseeeeeees 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd........-+++ 
McLean, W. D. ...cccccccccccccccccece 
McVeigh & CoO... ..cesscscccccsscceccese 
Maney Milling Co. .....secccvcccccess 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd........... 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.....seeseeee 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc.......6+sseee+% 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam........-- 
Mennel Milling Co. ..cccccccccvecccces 
Merck & Co., Inc.. 

Merrill, Harold A. ...cceccccccsccccccs 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ...cseeeseceees 
Midland Flour Milling Co........ssseee. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc........ 
Milling Engineers, Inc. ......ssseeee0s 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ......ceeeeees 
Minot Flour Mill Co......ccccescecvees 
Monsanto Chemical Co. .....seeeeeeess 
Montana Flour Milla Co.........+..> 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co.... 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. ........+ 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co. 

Morrison Milling Co. ... eose 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd...... 
Moundridge Milling Co......... 


N 


National Alfalfa Senne & 
Milling Co. ......... 

National Almond Products. Co. ee 

National Cotton Council of America.... 

National Grain Yeast Corp......... 

Neahr, M. J., & Co........ 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills “Co 

Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr... 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. ..... 

New Century Co. ... | 

New Era Milling Co. ........eeeeeeees 

New Jersey Flour Mills Co 

Newton Milling & Elevator Co......... 

Noblesville Milling Co. ........eeeee0- 

Norenberg & Belsheim ........+seeeees 

Norris Grain Co......... cocrdesccccss 

North Dakota Mill & Blevator.. edesece 

Norton, Willig, Co. ..ccccccrciccccscces 

Norvell-Williams, Inc. .....ssseeeeeees 

Novadel-Agene Corp. ............Cover 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 
Omega Machine Co. (Division of 

Builders Iron Foundry) ... 
Osieck & Co. 


eeereeeesers 


ee eeereseee 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 

Paniplus Company ......+.- 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 

Patterson, C. J., Co. 

Pearlstone, H. 8., Co. ..+s+++. 

Peek Bros. ........ 

Pfeffer Milling Co. ° 

Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc..... 

Pillman & Phillips ...........- 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ....... ° 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Coltimbia. 
Chemical Division .......++e+. 

Pratt, BR. GC. cccccccccscce 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 

Prina, Frank R., Corp. ...... 

Procter & Gamble ..........+:. 


Q 


Quaker Oats Company 


R 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 

Raible, J. R., Co 

Red River Milling Co. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co......... 
Red Wing Milling Co......sessseseceees 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 
Richmond Mfg. Co. ..rscecccecceseees 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. ......... 
Robinson Milling Co. ...... ececcese 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Lta.. ecccccece 
Rodney Milling Co. cocscvoceve 


Pee ee eereerseesseee 
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Rogers Bros. Seed Co.......... 
Ross Milling Co..........eee0. 
Ruolk, A., B Goiecccsccscccese 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd.. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co...... 
Russell Milling Co. ......ceeesssceees. 
Rutherford, W. H., & Co........000... 


S 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 
St. Regis Sales Corporation ........... 
Saxony Mille ...cccccccccccccccvcccecss 
Schneider, W. H., Co. .cccccccccccccess 
Schultz, Baujan & Co......6...+- 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ..ccccccccveccscces- 
Security Milling Co., Inc............... 
Seedburo Equipment Co. .......eese5:. 
Service Bag & Burlap Co., Inc......... 
Shellabarger Mills Pres eeeee. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. TeTTTTy 
GBHOVEIOVS, To Da cccccccccvccceseccecs 
Short, J. R., Milling Co.........eeees: 
Siebel Institute of Technology ....... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ..... 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc.. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ 
ee ey ee Er Per ee ete eee 
NEES ME. SBC. 65 006560060666 04:6 s0000 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. ......eeeeee0-- 
Sprake & Co. .. eccccccccces: 
Springfield Milling Corp. ............. 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. .....ceeseceees: 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
po Sere ee eee 
StenGara Brands, Ine. 6.600 ccccdecac. 
Standard Milling Co. ...... 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stivers, Theo. ......... 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc.... 
Stolp & Co., BG Kio Cokaeccense 
DEPRSCON GPO GR. sedis dccveccvsecce. 
ee eS Se ea er ere 
Sullivan & Kennedy .........ceeseee: 
Swift & Co. 


sere eee eeeeeee 


Tanner-Evans-Siney’ Corp. ... 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd......... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ... 
Terminal Flour Mills 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
PONG, Bs VRE: doc vcicsccovccecss 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. 
TiGewater, Gein Go. csveccovcsvesses. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc........... 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Transit Grain Co. ....... 
Tri-State Milling Co. ... 
Twin City Machine Co. 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co. ... 
Union Machinery Co. ... 
Union Pacific Railroad ... 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


eee eee eee eee 
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Valier & Spies Milling Company 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ..........- 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Verhoeff’s Meel-Import 

Victor Chemical Works 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 

Vis, P. O, B OOrecceccccses 

Voigt Milling Co. eecccce 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland . 


W 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co.... 
Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. 

Watson Higgins Milling Co. ... 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co. .» Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. » a> 
Western Star Mill Co. ... 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
White & Co. ... 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. ...... 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 

Wolf’ Milling Co. ... 

Woods Mfg. Co., 
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stronomer, the 
physicist or the 
chemist employs as 
an integrated whole 
all the varied precision 
tools of his profession so 
can progressive flour mills, 
recognizing that flour treat- 
ment, too, is a science, call on 
the unified assistance of N-A's 
Flour Treatment Service Division. 
This service brings to the miller in 
one convenient “package”, products and 
technical guidance to meet all the problems 
of flour bleaching, maturing and enriching. 
In each case the products — Novadelox, Agene, 
Beta Chlora, N-Richment-A and N-A Feeders — are 
tailored to the particular requirements of the mill 
by N-A's field service laboratory and flour specialists 
working with the mill’s consultants. 
You'll always find this combination ready and willing 
to work with you. 
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| SEE THEY'RE : 
DRAWING A NEW ; YES-A NEw 
DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANDS * Ai DRESS FOR THAT 
; OLD-TIME QUALITY! 








